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Lobsters and Lobstering. 

The prevailing color of the living lobster is dark greenish, 
here and there shading into a reddish yellow. The shell is 
changed to deep red by boiling. 

Strictly speaking, the trunk is composed of three parts, 
the head, thorax, and abdomen, but the head and thorax are 
commonly called **the head," and the abdomen is spoken of 
as the "tail." 

Extending in front of the head is a sharp beak called the 
rostrum, and on either side of this is a compound eye raised 
upon an eye-stock. Beneath, and projecting forward, are two 
pairs of feelers, one pair long and slender, and the other 
shorter ; but divided into two prongs. On either side of the 
mouth is a jaw which works sideways, while below are three 
pairs of organs called '* jaw feet," since while they have the 
appearance of feet their use is to aid in eating. 

Attached to the forward part of the thorax are the large 
claws, and behind these are four pairs of '* walking feet," 
having at the point of connection with the thorax the gills, 
forming feathery fringes of a light color. 

The abdomen is composed of six rings, and suspended 
from each of tiiese are appendages called swimmerets. The 
end piece is the telson, and this, together with the last pair 
of swimmerets, which are much larger than the others, form 
what is termed the **tail fin." The stomach, called '*the 
lady," and often falsely said to be poison, contains teeth, and 
is located in the head. The next time you have a chance to 
examine a lobster, please see if you can find his ears. He 
has a pair, but where are they ? You might look, too, for 
his nostrils, for he has them also. 

While the lobster grows, his hard shell remains of the 
same size. He must therefore be able to throw off his shell 
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4 LOBSTERS AND LOBSTKRING. 

and grow another. The shell of the thoriax splits along the 
back and lets out that portion of the body. The lobster then 
draws out claw after claw, and when this is accomplished he 
crawls forward, leaving his tail shell behind him. All this is 




Mending the Hoop Net. 

no small undertaking, and not infrequently does one die in 
the attempt. 

A new shell is secreted over the whole surface of the body, 
and until this is hardened the poor fellow is in peril of being 
devoured ; so, aware of his danger, he hides himself for a 
season. 

The first moulting takes place when the young lobster is 
about eight days old ; the next at sixteen days old, and so on. 
But the changes become less frequent until, in the case of an 
adult, it occurs but once a year. Indeed, it appears probable 
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I.OBSTERS AND I.OBSTERING. 5 

that old ones do not moult even annually, since large 
barnacles, too large to have grown in a single year, are found 
upon their shells. 

Although at first there is but little increase in the size of 
the new shell over the old one, in an adult the gain in length 
is about two inches at each change. 

The moulting of adults usually takes place in the summer 
months, and the whole process occupies about a week. The 
lobster seeks a safe refuge, and if none is at hand, he makes 
one for himself by scooping out a hole in the sand or gravel 
by means of his tail. He takes up as large a load as he can, 
brings it forward under the thorax, then with a sudden jerk 
throws it far ahead of him, while the movement forces him 
farther back into the hole, where he is ready to load up again. 

If you examine the great claws, you will notice that the 
larger one is furnished with what serve as grinding, and the 
other with more pointed or cutting teeth. These are some- 
times transposed in position, so that in this case, while it 
might be hardly proper to call him '* left-handed," he may 
appropriately be spoken of as ** left-clawed." 

It is an interesting fact that if a lobster loses a claw by 
accident, or in one of the fierce battles in which he is often 
engaged, it is not an irreparable loss, for soon a new one 
takes its place. 

Lobster-catching as a pursuit has been followed for about 
fifty years only, and most of those who now engage in it do 
so for but a few months in the year. 

Two patterns of traps have been in use. Formerly the 
** hoop-net pot" was generally employed, but now the **lath 
pot " has largely taken its place. 

The hoop-net consists of a ring of half-inch iron, about 
three feet in diameter, to which are attached two wooden half- 
hoops, crossing each other about fifteen inches above it. A 
net is suspended from the ring, and the bait is fastened at the 
intersection of the hoops. 

Each man would take out perhaps six pots in his dory. 
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6 LOBSTERS AND LOBSTKRING. 

Upon reaching good ground these, well-baited, were thrown 
overboard. One or more lobsters would soon be feasting 
within one of them, when it would be quickly hauled to the 
surface, the net catching all that chanced to be above it. 

This style of trap is still used for cunner-fishing along our 
coast, but since it required constant attention, it was sup- 
planted by the lath pots, which 
require visiting but once or twice 
a day. 

They look like huge bird-cages, 
and are usually the length of a lath 
and shaped like a half-cylinder. 
The ends, conical in form, are 
made of twine, having a good-sized opening in the centre 
through which the lobsters may enter, but once in, they 
seldom are fortunate enough to find the way out. 

Fish of various kinds, even the refuse of mackerel, tied up 
in cotton bags, is used for bait. Spindle-shaped buoys of 
cedar or spruce, painted to suit the fancy of the owner, are 
attached to the pots by ropes to mark their location, and to 
provide means for raising them. 

To be edible, lobsters must be boiled alive. They are 
boiled in iron kettles having a capacity of from four to sixty 
gallons, but in recent years, where the business has been 
carried on extensively, the cooking takes place in water 
heated by steam. For this purpose a tank lined with zinc 
and holding sixty gallons is used. This is partially filled 
with cold water, in which is put a peck of salt. The cover is 
placed over it, and the steam let on. When the boiling point 
is reached, a basket made of iron rods and holding about 
three hundred lobsters is lowered into it by a small derrick. 
After cooking for half an hour they are taken out, packed in 
barrels, and covered with matting, ready for customers. 

Granville B. Putnam. 
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Mackerel and Cod. 

Scomber vernalis is the scientific name given to the American 
species of mackerel, which differs in some respect from the 
European. They are very abundant, and this is not very 
strange when it is known that as many as a half a million 
eggs have been counted in a single fish. 

They are so well known that I will not attempt a full 
description of form or appearance, and will only say that not 




another fish in ocean, lake, river, or brooklet has finer 
proportions. Every **line'* seems designed and eminently 
adapted for speed. I am not sure that Burgess did not 
consult them as models in determining the "lines" of the 
Mayflower and the Volunteer, The muscles on the back and 
near the tail are very large and compact, giving great powers 
of endurance. They are beautiful fishes, and those who have 
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8 MACKEREL AND COD. 

seen only the salted ones which are taken back into the 
country, or even those exposed for sale in the city markets, 
can have little idea of the brilliant rainbow coloring upon the 
sides of those just taken from ^he water. 

The ways in which they are caught are various. 

Occasionally they are driven by their foes, the bluefish 
and the horse-mackerel, to seek refuge in the little inlets 
along the coast, and at such times they may be caught with 
the hook. 

In former times most of the vessels engaged in catching 
mackerel used the hook and line. These vessels were small 
schooners of from twenty to eighty tons, the largest of which 
would hold about three hundred barrels, and they carried 
crews of from five to fifteen men. 

Small fish of various kinds and even small mackerel are 
used for bait. 

These are ground up in large quantities, in a baitmill 
which might be mistaken for a huge coffee-grinder, and the 
bait thus prepared is tossed overboard with a sort of wooden 
spoon called bait-heaver. Into this are thrown the hooks, 
and the hungry mackerel in their haste eagerly catch even at 
the bare hook, and are caught by hundreds. 

The fishermen do not stop to take them in their hands, to 
unhook them, but holding the line in one hand, they give it a 
sudden jerk which tears the hook from the mouth, and the 
fish drops upon the deck. This victim is quickly followed by 
another and another, for mackerel never nibble, nibble, 
nibble to take away your bait and your patience, but when 
they bite at all, bite with a will. 

At times, weeks would pass when the fleet would be 
surrounded by millions, sporting day after day near the 
surface, and yet scarcely one would be taken, since for some 
cause they would not take the hook. For this reason, about 
1872 a plan was devised to capture them, willing or unwilling, 
bite or no bite. Very long nets called seines are used for this 
purpose. These are sometimes fifteen hundred feet long, and 
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MACKEREL AND COD. 9 

one hundred and forty-four wide, weighing when complete 
three thousand pounds, and costing one thousand dollars 
each, if of the largest size. 

Upon the upper edge are placed cork floats to keep it at 
the surface, while upon the lower edge are leaden sinkers. 
The corks are placed about eight inches apart, and the 
sinkers three feet apart. Some kinds of fishes live and feed 
at the bottom of the sea, but the mackerel are always found 
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Purse- Seining. 



nearer the surface, and frequently are huddled together in 
large numbers. Such an assembly is called a "school'* or 
* 'shoal." On the coast of Maine it is sometimes called a 
"pod," and you may hear an old skipper say, "We sot round 
apod." 

When schooling, they come to the surface, and cause a 
ripple which is quickly noticed by the experienced fisherman 
on the lookout. The vessel is left in charge of a keeper, and 
ten men take their places in a large seine boat. This boat, 
which is about thirty feet long, has been towed behind, 
carrying the seine ready for use. 
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Seven men take oars for rowing, one stands in the stern 
with an oar to steer, and two near the centre of the boat 
ready to throw the seine. The large boat is accompanied by 
a dory in which is a man who holds one end of the seine, 
keeping his boat still, while the oarsmen in the other boat 
row in a circle as rapidly as possible around the school. The 
seine man throws the net overboard as they go, and they are 
soon back to the dory they have left. 

The ends of the seine are joined in the large boat, and the 
fish are surrounded. The slack is taken in, the purse line, 
which runs through rings at the bottom of the seine, is drawn 
Up as a lady draws the string in her work-bag, and there 
are the mackerel completely enclosed. 

Success in this method is by no means certain, for the 
school may take fright before they are enclosed, and so 
escape, or .they may dive and pass under the seine before it is 
pursed up, and thus leave it empty. This is very provoking, 
since it may take two hours to prepare it to throw again. 

Sometimes three hundred barrels or even more are caught 
at a single haul. Formerly, if more were secured than could 
be taken care of, they were given away to the crew of some 
vessel which might chance to be near. Of late, immense 
bags are placed alongside, in which the fish are kept alive 
until they can receive attention. In this way a schooner of 
one hundred and fifty tons may be filled with the catch of a 
single throw of the seine. 

If fresh mackerel are scarce and the vessel is near a mar- 
ket, they are placed upon ice and taken there as quickly as 
possible. If this is not thought best, they are split down the 
back, dressed and packed in *'wash" barrels, a small handful 
of salt being scattered over each. About a bushel to a barrel 
is used. They are afterwards taken ashore, and repacked 
according to size and quality, and before being sold they are 
inspected by a state officer. 

Drag-nets are also used to some extent. Several gill-nets, 
sometimes to the number of thirty, each sixty yards long, are 
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fastened together end to end, and are slowly drawn after the 
vessel. On these nets cedar balls take the place of cork 
floats. 

This jnethod is often quite successful. 

The mackerel in crossing the track of the net attempt to 
go through it, but if too large they are caught in its meshes, 
and are held by their gills or fins. 




Fishing Viilage. 

In some fishing fields stationary nets are placed where 
mackerel will be likely to pass, and many are caught in them 
in the same manner as when drag-nets are employed. If not 
frequently visited the nets may become so filled and loaded 
down as to sink, and this in very severe weather could not be 
avoided. When this occurs the whole catch may be spoiled. 

In fish-traps, of course, all kinds of surface fish may 
be captured together. Sometimes a huge shark or horse- 
mackerel makes sad havoc of the nets, and a large school of 
bluefish may do them immense damage. 
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12 MACKEREL AND COD. 

Upon the shores of Cape Cod and along the coast of Maine 
traps called ** weirs " are used. These consist of poles driven 
into the sand very close together, and so arranged that fishes 
of any kind once having entered will fail to find their way out 
again. They can then be gathered up by the fishermen at 
their leisure. 

These are the many ways in which this most excellent 
table fish is secured for our market. 

The cod is a deep-sea fish, as is indicated by a little 
appendage, two inches long, hanging from its lower jaw. 
This is called a barbule. 
It finds its food at the bot- 
tom, upon sandbanks and 
around sunken ledges, 
usually at some distance 
from the shore, although, 
in cold weather, it may 

sometimes be taken by fishing from the rocks. As 
the season advances the cod resorts to deeper water, for 
it is strictly a cold-water fish. Its food consists of worms, 
sand-eels, crabs and other small shell-fish, but it is not over- 
particular as to what it swallows. A great variety of articles 
has been taken from the stomach of cod, — straw, stones, 
rubber balls, jack-knives, snuff-boxes, nutmegs, old iron, glass 
and broken crockery. The most curious thing to be found in 
such a place, of which I have heard, was a blank certificate 
of membership in a Methodist church. 

Formerly all cod were caught by means of hand-lines ; for 
instance, the Indians caught fish with lines made of bark and 
hooks of bone, and some fish are still taken in this way, 
especially in the autumn, when they are abundant. The most, 
however, are now taken by trawls, which were introduced 
here about i860, and were first used by the French. 

A trawl consists of a line about three thousand feet in 
length to which are attached short ones about thirty-six inches 
long, on each of which is a hook. The short lines are placed 
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about six feet apart, so that each trawl has about five hundred 
hooks. Attached to each end of the line, by a rope, is a buoy, 
sometimes only an empty powder-keg, or a mackerel kit. In 
the head of the buoy is a pole three feet long upon which is a 
small flag to attract the attention of the owner when in search 
of it. To each end of the line also is fastened a small anchor. 
The hooks are baited with squid, herring, or other small 




Dory • Fishing. 
I 

fish, if they can be secured. Each fish will bait four hooks. 
If these cannot be obtained clams are used. Squid bait is 
considered the best, and great quantities are caught in weirs 
on Cape Cod, and many vessels resort thither in summer to 
secure a supply for their trips. To bait a trawl requires fr6m 
an hour and a half to two hours. 

When it is ready it is placed in a tub made of a half -barrel. 
The long line is coiled up in the centre, and the bait lies next 
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14 MACKEREL AND COD. 

the sides of the tub. One man uses from two to six trawls, 
which are often set in the afternoon and visited very early the 
following morning, and perhaps once or twice more in the 
course of the day. 

The process is somewhat as follows : When one buoy is 
reached, the end of the trawl to which it is attached is drawn 
up and then hook after hook is examined, and the fish which 
have been caught are taken off. By means of trawls a man 
may catch more in a single night than by a week's hard 
work with hand-lines. 

Of course they are not all cod. This is a hake, that a 
haddock, the next a dogfish, and the next a halibut. The 
unexpected is quite likely to come to the surface upon one of 
the many hooks. It may be some hideous fish, or some 
uncouth object which has long been lying in its oozy bed. 

I have described trawl-fishing as conducted by one or two 
men in a dory at from one to five miles from the shore. 

Schooners of from ten to twenty tons make trips offshore 
to a distance of from twenty to a hundred miles. They take 
a supply of ice as well as of bait, and run into Boston or some 
other port once or twice a week and sell their fish to dealers, 
who supply the trade all over New England. 

Larger schooners visit Georges Banks, the Western or 
those of Newfoundland, and may be gone three or four weeks, 
bringing their fish to market on ice, or they may be gone 
from four to six months, dressing and salting their fish on board. 

When a schooner arrives at port 'with a *'fare of fish," 
they are taken out with pitchforks, washed, and, when the 
weather is suitable, spread upon flakes to dry. The flakes 
are frames covered with triangular slats, and are about seven 
feet wide and raised three feet above the ground. At 
Provincetown they may be seen not only upon the wharves, 
but also in all vacant places, between the houses and even in 
the front dooryards, so that the smell of codfish regales the 
passer-by instead of the fragrance of flowers. 

Great care is required to dry fish properlJ^ Clear 
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weather and westerly winds are most to be desired. Foggy 
weather spoils them, and a hot sun melts, or, as the fishermen 
say, **nashes" them. To prevent this, screens made of cotton 
cloth are often placed eighteen inches above them as a 
protection from the sun*s direct rays. 

To make sure of the count the tongues are cut out, and, at 
night, taken to the skipper for record. Sometimes three or 
four men go as *'sharesmen,'* and hire the other members of 
the crew ; and, sometimes, the firm which fits out the vessel 
takes one-fourth of the proceeds, and divides the rest among 
the crew after taking out certain expenses. 

Great economy is now exercised in saving all parts of the 
fish. The flesh, of course, is used for food. The oil from 
the livers is sold as medicine or used in manufactures. The 
air-bladders, or sounds as they are called, are dried with care, 
. and in cold weather are converted into isinglass, and there is 
now a great demand for the heads, skins and even bones 
which are used in making fish glue. This refuse, formerly 
of no value except as manure, now commands a good price. 

Previous to the Revolution, Marblehead was the largest 
fishing port, and her gallant men were on the deck of every 
naval vessel which met the British men-of-war, and Glou- 
cester, now the largest in the world, gave a third of her sons 
to death, in their country's defence, in the same great 
struggle. Nor were these men of the sea less prompt to 
answer the call of the nation in later wars. Let her foster 
this great industry and protect the brave men, who, amid 
hardships and perils, go forth to gather harvests from the 
deep. 

Granville B. Putnam. 
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The Swordfish. 

This fish was called by Josselyn in his quaint book, 
published in 1672, **the sea-emperour, " and he certainly 
seems born to rule. The upper jaw of the swordfish is 
elongated and flattened, so as to present a sword about three- 
tenths of the length of the body. This is of a dark brown 
color above, and a lighter shade beneath. The fish itself is 
of a bluish black above, while its belly is of a silvery white. 
Upon its back is a long, sickle-shaped fin, quite near the 
head. Its tail is very large, and is shaped much like that of 
the mackerel. The eye, too, is large but the fish has no 
teeth. 

I have read of swordfish that weighed more than a thou- 
sand pounds ; but the largest of which I have had personal 
knowledge weighed eight hundred and fifteen pounds. I 
have before me an account of a swordfish taken off Cape Ann 
in August, 1889, by a Pigeon Cove fisherman, which weighed 
eight hundred pounds, live weight, and measured more than 
fifteen feet. Its dressed weight was six hundred and fifteen 
pounds. 

A fair average of those taken is perhaps three hundred 
and twenty pounds. 

The swordfish appears on our coast in the early part of 
July, and but few are seen in October; so that they remain 
only about three months. They range from New York to the 
Bay of Fundy, and about a hundred vessels are employed in 
their capture. Nearly fifty of these sail from New England 
ports. 

Off No Man's Land, a little island south of Martha's 
Vineyard, is a favorite place, and here the schooner Village 
Belle ^ of Newport, took seven in a single -day, and thirty-one 
in a week. 
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The swordfish is not found in schools, but singly or in 
pairs, or perhaps occasionally four or five may be noticed 
together. They frequently lie or slowly swim just below the 
surface, thus exposing their dorsal fins to the man on the 
lookout. 

As soon as one is sighted, the vessel is quickly in pursuit. 
The harpooner takes his stand at the end of the bowsprit, 
supported by a semicircular iron, raised by an iron support 
about three and a half feet, called the pulpit. A harpoon had 
been already lashed alongside the boom to which was attached 
a line, at the other end of which was a keg. 

Taking the harpoon, and watching the favorable moment, 
the fisherman throws the iron, and the instant it is fast in the 
fish, the keg is thrown overboard to mark the course of its 
flight. 

The fish, as soon as struck, usually moves off with great 
rapidity, drawing the keg after him. The vessel gives chase, 
unless another fish is in sight which claims attention. When 
the keg is overtaken, a dory is sent out with two men, 
furnished with lances, who are expected to despatch the 
game. This is not always an easy task, for often, when 
approached, the swordfish takes a fresh start, and may run 
again and again for hours if not severely wounded. 

When killed, he is towed alongside the vessel ; a block is 
rigged and he is hoisted on board and dressed, and packed in 
ice ready for market. The ports at which they are received 
along the New England coast are Newport, New Bedford, 
Boston, Gloucester and Portland. 

This fish is in demand, and the price, as is the case with 
all kinds of fish, depends upon the supply. It does not differ 
much from that of halibut, ranging from three to twelve 
dollars a hundred pounds. 

The swordfish has been seen by many persons in conflict 
with the whale, and, in spite of his inferior size, he seldom 
fails to come off the victor. His activity is more than a 
match for the bulk of his giant antagonist. It frequently 
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happens that he does not confine his attention to whales, but 
attacks vessels also. An example or two will illustrate. 

The schooner Volunteer of Gloucester, one afternoon about 
four o'clock, was lying becalmed about two miles west of 
Block Island, when suddenly, she was struck repeatedly by 
blows as severe as if she was pounding upon a rock. The 
captain knew this to be impossible, and so began an investi- 
gation. Upon looking over the side of his vessel, he saw a 




The Sailflsh or Swordfish of the Southern Pacific. 

large swordfish, which was immediately killed. Upon 
examination it was found that its sword was completely 
gone, together with its upper jaw and both eyes. 

The schooner was taken upon the marine railway at 
Gloucester, and it was found that in a space of about ten 
inches by six there were imbedded four pieces of the sword, 
showing that although several inches were broken off at each 
blow, the fish had returned again and again to the onset. 

Surely this is a case where it may be truly said that he 
lost his head. 

Men are not often attacked when in the water, but in the 
year 1886, three divers were attempting to secure the valuable 
cargo of a sloop, sunk off Martha's Vineyard, when a large 
fish thrust his sword between two of them, knocking one 
down and then returning, he gave the copper helmet of the 
other such a blow as to render the diver nearly senseless. 
By this time, discretion seemed a virtue, and giving the 
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signal, they were quickly brought to the surface glad to 
reach a place of safety. 

Professor Owen testified in court that this fish is probably 
the swiftest swimmer in the ocean, and that he can strike 
with the force of a cannon-ball, or can give a blow equal to 
fifteen hammers, each swung by the brawny arms of a stalwart 
man. 

The sword is ahnost as hard as steel, and when impelled 
by such force, it must be w^ell nigh resistless. There is 
exhibited in the British Museum a sword which had been 
driven through copper sheathing, twelve inches of white oak, 
and four of board lining and even then pierced through the 
side of a water-cask. There is also in the same collection a 
piece of plank but six inches square, which contains parts of 
three swords which had been broken off in this small space, 
showing a concerted and united attack. 

Fine stuffed specimens of the swordfish may be seen in 
the Natural History Museums of Boston and Salem, and I 
doubt not they may be found in many others. 

As the swordfish roams the seas, he not infrequently 
becomes entangled in the nets of the fishermen. He often 
escapes, after having badly torn the net, but sometimes 
becomes so involved as to be rendered helpless and thus a 
captive. 

It has been a question among fishermen whether or not 
the sword was of use in obtaining food. Some assert that 
they have seen swordfish dash into schools of cuttlefish, 
mackerel or herring, and by slashing right and left kill a 
great number. One captain says that he has frequently 
captured those w^hicli had broken swords, and in such instances 
every fish has been found to be very lean in flesh. This 
fact would tend to favor the idea that the weapon is used 
in procuring food for daily subsistence, but it does not 
prove it, since it is possible that the shock by which the 
sword was broken off in the hull of some passing vessel 
was sufficient to destroy all vigor, and thus render him a 
permanent invalid. 
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The Scotch Herring Fishery. 

The theory of division of labor on which the Scotch fishing 
folk act is that the men do enough in going to sea, running 
the risks of catching the herring, and bringing them ashore. 
While they take their rest, nearly all the labors of preparing 
the fish for market are left to the herring girls. 

The fishing-boats run out sometimes as far as forty miles 
from land, and usually wait to "shoot" or put out the nets 
till after sundown. This practice is followed because there 
can be no doubt that "shooting** the nets during daylight 
scares the herring, and sometimes has caused great shoals of 
them to sink deep and disappear from long stretches of coast. 

Again, it is thought that the putting out of nets in daylight 
at the mouths of inlets often scares herring from coming into 
bays, and occasionally prevents them from going out to sea 
when they should. 

The herring is a timid fish, easily scared by noise in any 
circumstances, and this is why waters formerly well-stocked 
with them become often depleted. The mere capturing of 
the fish by netting would not, in any case, noticeably reduce 
the almost inconceivable number of these rapid breeders. 
But they are readily frightened away by inopportune netting, 
and the utmost care is therefore needed to prevent this. 

Fishermen will, however, take herring by day wherever 
they find them plentiful. In this connection a curious story 
is vouched for by Scotch fishery officials. Some years ago 
certain fishermen found great numbers of herring in a loch or 
bay, and shot their nets during the daytime for several days 
in succession. 

Thus they took large quantities of fish. Much surprise 
was felt that the catch in daylight should continue good so 
long, and then it was discovered that the herring were blind ! 
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A film was found over the eyes of most of them, and this 
was supposed to have happened because the fish, too much 
scared to go out to sea, had been so long confined and 
exposed to the rays of the sun in shallow water. 

During the night the fishermen frequently try the nets to 
ascertain whether they contain many fish. If they do, they 
are hauled in wholly or in part. But in. any case they are 
brought aboard at dawn. 

The fishermen are then anxious to get their takes ashore 
as soon as possible. Therefore, instead of separating the 
herring from the net, the whole mass is hauled aboard, and 
sail made for port. 

Immediately on arriving in harbor the fishermen take a 
sample of their catch ashore in baskets to a waiting auctioneer, 
who at once calls a sale, and auctions the fish to the highest 
bidder. Carts then go alongside the boats, and into these the 
herring are measured by baskets of a uniform size. Meantime 
the herring girls have assembled near the wharves. 

From the carts the fish are emptied into large, square, 
shallow vats, and sprinkled with salt as they accumulate. 
When enough are in the vats to give the girls a fair start, 
they get to work with rolled up sleeves, and usually wearing 
great aprons, short petticoats and caps. 

Their labor is done in '* crews " of three, though twenty or 
thirty may be engaged at one vat. Such is their rapidity and 
dexterity that a crew of three commonly packs eighty barrels 
each of from two hundred and fifty to two hundred and 
seventy-five pounds, in one day. 

The division of labor is simple. One girl, the head of the 
crew, packs the fish, the other two clean them. This cleaning 
is done, not by first ripping the fish open, but by inserting, at 
the upper part of their gills, a sharp, three-cornered knife, 
which takes away, at one cut, the fore fins, and the whole of 
the interior. 

In the big vat before each girl three baskets, and some- 
times four, are placed. Into these she tosses the fish according 
to their quality, keeping each sort by themselves. 
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So practised are the girls in sorting that it does not inter- 
fere in the least with the spe^d of their cleaning the herring. 
And so perfectly do they distinguish the classes that a wrong 
herring is scarcely ever found in a barrel by the government 
inspectors. 

The head girl or packer of each crew has a number, and 
this number is written in blue or red chalk by the cooper on 
the bottom of each barrel which the packer fills. This is done 
in order that a careless crew may be detected by the inspector 
in examining the packing. 

It is necessary to be very careful that no immature or 
diseased fish be packed, for if that happened the whole barrel 
might be tainted. When any crew have been discovered 
in carelessness, all their barrels are set aside to be more 
thoroughly inspected ; and if the carelessness is found to have 
marred much of their work, they are discharged or fined. 

The packer takes the baskets, '' rooses " the fish with salt, 
and sprinkles salt on the bottom of the barrel. Then she 
places a tier or layer of them slantingly on their backs, as a 
general rule. So the packing is done, with alternate layers 
of herring and of salt till the barrel is full, the quantity of salt 
which it contains being about one bushel. 

The manner of laying in the fish depends on the market 
for which they are intended, those destined for Irish con- 
sumption being placed on their sides, and those for the 
German market flat on their backs, in a manner that gives 
them a plump appearance. Of late years the Scotch, finding 
that their herrings were often bought and repacked in Holland 
in smaller and more marketable form, have in some degree 
taken to putting up herring in little barrels, kegs, etc. In 
the whole barrels the heads are always placed toward the 
staves, and the successive tiers laid crosswise. 
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**If m'sieur will be on board at six o'clock to-morrow 
morning, I will show him the sardine fishing, and have him 
back at the dock by noon." 

The speaker was Pierre Carnot, the master-fisherman of 
the fishery fleet of the sardine factory at Concarneau, 
France. 

At the time appointed I was on board, and we ran out to 
the fleet, which comprised less than thirty vessels — a rather 
small number since, at times, more than one thousand boats 
are out along this stretch of coast engaged in the fishing, 
which lasts from May until the end of October. 

The boats employed in this fishing are about thirty feet 
long, rather broad in the beam, and open from the bow to the 
stern, which is covered with a short deck. There are two 
masts, but they are not **stayed" at all, and are simply fitted 
into their **feet" loosely so that they may be easily taken 
down. The mast carries one large sail, shaped like that of a 
catboat, but without a boom at the bottom, so that whenever 
a tack is to be made it must be hauled down, the boat rolling 
meanwhile in the trough of the sea, and then it is hauled up 
on the opposite side of the mast, that is, on the windward 
side. Such a clumsy rig naturally makes the fishing, in 
any other than a fair wind, very irksome. When at work the 
rigging and masts are frequently completely cleared away and 
the boats are propelled by long oars, or sweeps, in the desired 
direction and at the necessary speed. 

As soon as we neared the fishing ground, the men began 
straightening out the folds of the nets and laying them on the 
bottom of the boat, so that they should run out easily. 

The nets are about twenty feet long, and ten feet broad, 
and are made of almost gossamer threads ; consequently they 
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have to be handled very delicately if one would avoid tearing 
the meshes. 

The threads are made of linen and are dyed a pale gray- 
blue. This color is chosen because it renders the net almost 
invisible in the water. When it was dropped overboard it did 
not bag like an ordinary net, but hung perfectly straight in 
the water, being sup- 
ported by- large corks 
or floats along the top 
edge, while the lower 
edge was weighted suf- 
ficiently to make it hang 




Netting Sardines. 

perpendicularly in the water. Then, as the boat moved slowly 
along, it trailed in a straight line in her wake. 

The master fisher, or patron, then mounted the small deck 
at the stern, and turning to me said, '* Do you see that silver 
streak over there, where the waves appear to be ' lipping ? ' 
Well, that is a small shoal of fish swimming a foot or so below 
the surface, and the apparent lipping, or cresting, of the 
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waves, is where they skim along the surface of the water, and 
throw up little feathers of spray. We shall pass just on one 
side of them, and this is what catches them." 

He pointed to a large open crock containing what is called 
rougy the small eggs of the codfish. Taking some of these in 
a small pail, he placed it under his left arm, and watching the 
progress of the shoal, directed the men to lower the sails and 
get out two oars. 

These propelled the boat slowly but steadily ahead, and as 
we drew nearer to the shoal I could see hundreds of the small 
fish, gleaming like silver, darting here and there, under the 
water and over it, evidently having a lively hunt for their 
breakfast. They appeared very nervous, and as we drew 
closer, they sheered off. 

**See," said the patron, "with an ordinary seine net we 
would not get one. But see here! " and as he spoke he 
scattered a handful of roug near them. 

lyike gormands they turned and swept over the spot, 
literally silvering the water, and with the sun shining on them 
producing a most lovely effect in iridescent colors. 

Another handful drew them to the counter of the boat, and 
I could see the greedy atoms fighting fiercely for every ^^'g ; 
then a handful was tossed on the opposite side of the trailing 
net. The whole shoal dashed toward it, became entangled 
in the net by their heads passing through, and the gills 
preventing their withdrawal. The boat did not stop, but 
passed on, drew in the net, passed out another, and again 
followed the shoal to repeat the process. 

Each time a netful was caught a peculiar pull drew the 
meshes longitudinally, and held the fish tight. Then another 
net was passed over, the first one was drawn in, and so on 
until all the nets are full. 

Now the picking out of the fish from the net began — a 
process that needs to be conducted with the greatest care, 
because the flesh of the fish is so extremely delicate that 
handling injures them. 
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The nets are caught up by the ends, and ** seesawed" 
until the fish drop to the bottom of the boat, where they 
remain until the dock is reached. The nets have been known 
to become so heavy with fish, notwithstanding their small size, 
that the slight threads have given way, and the whole catch 
has gone to the bottom. 

At noon we were at the dock, and I followed the fish to 
the great factory, which employs several thousand men. Here 
the fish, as they are brought in from the boats, are sorted 
into sizes, dressed, washed in sea water, and dried on nets, 
or sometimes willow twigs. 

The next process is to arrange them on wire gratings, and 
they are then plunged into pans filled with boiling oil, and 
kept at that heat by a furnace beneath. Still on the wire 
gratings, they are hung to drip, and the oil is collected for 
further use. 

The fishes are lastly packed in tin boxes containing oil in 
which spices and bay leaves have been boiled, and these, 
hermetically sealed, are the packages of commerce. 

The proprietors say that, exclusive of those imported, the 
home market requires foUr million fish annually. In conse- 
quence of the world-wide popularity of these dainty fish, 
many small herrings are substituted for them, but from the 
factory at Concarneau sardines only are turned out. 

WiivF. P. Pond. 
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Catching Sharks. 

If one wishes to introduce some exceptional liveliness into 
his experience as a fisherman, he can do no better than to get 
up a sharking party. 

The waters with which I am most familiar are those of 
Narragansett Bay — that beautiful sheet which forms so large 
a part of the State of Rhode Island that the abundance of 
water has been playfully assigned as the reason why Roger 
Williams, when driven from Massachusetts, sought its shores 
as his place of settlement. But sharks are to be found in these 
placid waters, as no doubt they are in almost all the bays of 
our seaboard. Some other bay may be more convenient of 
access for the party. 

The place having been chosen, the next requirement is the 
outfit. There will be needed a boat, not less, for comfort, 
than thirty feet in length ; half a dozen cotton clothes-lines, 
each cut into two ; a dozen cork or wooden floats, eight or 
ten inches long ; and a dozen shark-hooks, — which the 
blacksmith can make if you are not near where they are for 
sale. 

To these hooks must be attached small chains, about two 
feet in length, else at one bite you may lose your hook and 
shark both. Each hook, too, must be provided with a swivel, 
for without it your line may become so twisted and tangled 
that you will spend most of your day undoing the snarls? 
Last, but not least, a barrel of menhaden fish for bait will 
be needed. 

Arrived at the grounds, the boat comes to anchor in water 
not very deep. The floats are adjusted so that the hook will 
hang about six inches from the bottom. The menhaden are 
cut in two, as the blood very quickly attracts the sharks, and 
carefully placed upon the hooks, the point of each being well 
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covered. The end of the line is made fast to something in 
the boat ; and the sharking begins. 

If one is so fortunate as to have anchored near a school of 
sharks, much activity is soon 

noticed among the floats. 
They begin to bob up and 
down, or to move off in the 
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slow and heavy manner which indicates that there is a large 
fish at the hook. Allow the shark to have his own way, 
and to play with the hook for a few moments, in order that 
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you may be sure that he has had time to get the bleeding fish 
well into his mouth. Then give a stropg jerk. 

If you have hooked him you will soon know it, for a lively 
scene will follow. The shark is a very gamy fish, and 
expresses very vigorously his dislike of changing his element. 
If he is of good size, from four to six feet long, it would 




A Lively Capture. 

probably be impossible for you to get him in alone, and you 
will be very glad of one or two more pairs of hands to take 
hold with you ; and if now it should chance, as it not infre- 
quently does, that one or two of your companions should at 
almost the same moment hook a fish, there will be seen about 
as much life, not to say excitement and confusion, on board 
as one often witnesses. 

The water foams about the boat. Lines are intertangled, 
fishermen slip and fall in their efforts to board the sharks ; 
and the sharks that may be in already, flap about and snap 
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their rows of white teeth together in a way very suggestive of 
a lost leg should you happen to fall overboard. I once knew 
of a shark, snapping at his captor, to take off the heel of his 
boot. 

A thump on the head with a belaying-pin or large club is 
all that will bring the shark to terms. 




A Man -Eater. 



In this way the sport continues. Not less than thirty or 
forty sharks, from three to six feet long, sometimes lie in the 
bottom of a boat as the result of a day's fishing. It is at this 
time, and when several sharks are hooked at once, that the 
importance of having a boat of good size is felt. 

But what is the use, some one will ask, of capturing these 
creatures ? Is it not too much like needless butchery to be 
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Sportsmanlike ? It is, perhaps, open to such a charge, though 
in every instance of which I have known, use has been made 
of the captured sharks for fertilizers. They are valuable in 
composts, and it is certainly no more cruel to take them than 
to seine fish for the same purpose. 

The sharks of which we have been speaking are not the 
so-called Man-Eater Sharks, but the majority of them are the 
dogfish. The ** man-eater " is popularly known as the white 
shark, and is the terror of mariners. The species of which we 
have been speaking is comparatively harmless. All derive 
their name, shark, from a Greek word of similar sound, which 
means having sharp teeth. 

The creatures' utility to man is nothing in contrast with 
the havoc they commit among food fishes. Some of the 
smaller varieties of the shark are sometimes eaten. Oil is 
obtained from their livers, which is chiefly used in the 
adulteration of cod-liver oil. 

** Shagreen," well known to cabinet-makers as a rough 
skin for smoothing and polishing wood, is only a bit of shark's 
skin. It is also often used for covering sword-hilts, affording 
from its roughness a firm grasp. 

In India and China the fins of sharks dried are an impor- 
tant article of trade, and are valuable for making gelatine. 

Beside those varieties of the shark that we have men- 
tioned, there are the liver, the hound, the shovelnose, the 
tiger, the hammerheads, the porbeagles, the fox or thresher, 
and the basking shark, sometimes, though wrongly, called 
the sunfish. 

Rkginai^d H. Howe. 
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The River Ural takes its rise in the Ural Mountains, and 
flows southward about eight hundred miles into the Caspian 
Sea. On the lower part of this river are the largest sturgeon 
fisheries in the world. There are such fisheries on the Don and 
Volga, but by far the greatest celebrity as well as commercial 
importance is attained by those of the Ural. They increase 
greatly the wealth of the Cossacks of the district ; for the 
fisheries belong to them exclusively, and no trust or syndicate 
can interfere with their rights. 

The Ural sturgeon is cartilaginous and almost boneless. 
The usual length of the fish is from five to six feet, but some- 
times a Huso or Bielaga — of the same family — is captured 
which measures more than twenty feet in length. 

The method of fishing is peculiar. Hooks and lines are 
used, but the hooks on the sturgeon line have no barbs, as 
have those used for the capture of other fishes. The Cossacks 
stretch across the river, or from the shore outward, a long 
line floated with corks. Ordinarily one end of the line is 
fastened to the shore and the other anchored to a boat in the 
stream. 

From this line descend other shorter lines, often more than 
a thousand in number, carrying each at its extremity an 
unbarbed hook. The hook is about four inches long 
and hangs in the water, about seven feet from the surface. 
No bait is used. 

The sturgeon seek a spawning ground in the fresh water, 
and at the approach of the proper season they swim up the 
river mouth, away from the salt and brackish water and 
toward the ground they have selected for breeding purposes. 

They sometimes rush into the Volga River in such quan- 
tities that they move in a solid mass like a great wave. A 
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few years ago at a point where the river is very narrow it was 
completely blocked by the fish for several hours, their bodies 
forming an actual living bridge of sturgeons. 

It is during this journey that the fishing Hnes are set for 
them ; and as the fish blindly make their way up the river, 
they strike against the hooked line, and are ** gaffed " — first, 

perhaps, by a sin- 
gle hook. Upon 
being struck 
thus, they slash 
powerful 




sturgeon - Fishing. 

tails in their pain and anger so fiercely and wildly that other 
hooks are embedded in the infuriated fish, until at last, hope- 
lessly hooked, it may be in a dozen places, the sturgeon is 
firmly held until the line is drawn in. It often happens that 
nearly every one of the one thousand hooks is found embed- 
ded in some part of a fish. 
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In every commune or stanitza the fishing is carried on 
upon a cooperative basis. The fish caught are divided equally 
among the Cossacks of the districts. Sometimes the division 
of the spoils affects the direct welfare of forty or fifty stanitzas, 
each one of which forms in itself a separate community. 
When the season opens, the great gun of the town of Uralsk 
is discharged as a signal for the commencement of the fishing. 
No one dares fish for sturgeon before this signal is given. 
Word is then passed from stanitza to stanitza ; communal 
guns are discharged in all the villages, and all the male 
Cossacks repair to the river. 

The fishery is continued about three weeks. Another gun 
announces its termination, and after this sturgeon-catching is 
an offence which is severely punished. 

The most valuable products of the Cossack fisheries are the 
famous black caviare and the caviare made from the sterlet — 
a small species of sturgeon. 

There is a common notion, even with some of our cyclo- 
pedia-makers, that caviare is simply the salted roe of the 
different species of sturgeon. This is a great error. The fresh 
roe, especially the black, is much more highly prized, more 
delicious, and consequently much more expensive than the 
salted. The price of either — black or sterlet fresh caviare — 
in St. Petersburg is five rubles, about two dollars and a half a 
pound, while a pound of the salted article costs only thirty 
kopecks, about twelve cents. The product of one season is 
often valued at more than one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

Besides this, the membrane of the air-bladder is, when 
prepared, made into isinglass, and thirty thousand pounds 
have been secured in one season, valued at eighty thousand 
dollars. The meat is eaten and the skins are used as window- 
glass, so it will be seen that the sturgeon is a valuable fish. 

It is almost impossible to transport the fresh roe of the 
sterlet, for it is so tender that the slightest shaking will break 
the eggs. No perfectly prepared caviare, therefore, can be 
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obtained except in the districts where the fish are taken. 
Of course the flesh of the sturgeon itself forms a staple 
article of diet with the Cossacks ; but the caviare, being the 
most valuable product, is looked after with true commercial 
keenness. Most of it is shipped to northern and central 
Russia salted, but only a small quantity reaches the great 
cities in a fresh state. 

Usually, during the short period of the fisheries, post- 
horses are kept in readiness, and the tarantass, or rustic 
wagons, are loaded with the caviare, carefully packed in 
small barrels of five pounds each. It is carried with the 
utmost speed to the nearest railway station, generally about 
three or four hundred miles distant. Not an hour is lost in 
the transit, for the caviare would be spoiled in a very few 
days. Thus it finds its way to the markets of Russia. 

At Astrachan a quantity of caviare is put up in small jars 
or bottles, hermetically sealed. In this shape the sturgeon 
roe reaches the epicures of western Europe and the world in 
general. 

The Cossacks exercise the most extraordinary care to guard 
and foster the industry which forms so vital a part of their 
income. They do not allow any boats on the Ural River 
during or for some time previous to the three weeks' fishing 
season, lest it disturb the upcoming spawning fish ; and the 
people ride long distances on horseback in order to avoid 
agitating the waters with boats. 

Men are stationed along the river-banks to enforce this 
decree of the tribe. The life and customs of the Cossacks 
are very simple, and it is by reason of their simplicity of life 
that they are able to maintain their separate existence and to 
resist aggression, whether it is directed against their communal 
customs and freedom of action, or against the prosperity of 
their fisheries. 

Rob. F. Walsh. 
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The Giant of Creation. 

I never was more utterly unprepared for a sight than when 
I once walked through the flapping entrance of a tent which 
covered the dead body of a mighty whale. I had many 
partially formed ideas as to what the creature would look like ; 




A Whale under Cover. 

but once under the canvas, these impressions gave way to 
genuine surprise as I viewed the mass before me. 

It looked like the old hulk of a wrecked pirate — black, 
dismal and ready to fall apart but for the strong wooden 
supports which kept the heavy timbers in place. 

'* So this is a whale, is it ? *' I said to myself, as I began, 
in a somewhat bewildered state of mind, to make a sketch 
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of it. Of one thing I was convinced : the part of the animal I 
was sketching was the head. Surely the cavern in front must 
be the mouth, for there was the immense tongue in it. There, 
too, were the ponderous lower jaws and a third of the 
animal's length from his head. 

From the rear of the immense flukes we had an excellent 
view of the animal. Here we could see the whole of the tail, 
with its truly graceful sweep — a combination of strength and 
beauty, twenty feet across ^nd set transversely on the body, to 
move up and down instead of from side to side. 

Still standing by the tail, and running my eye up along 
the back to the head, I marvelled at the graceful lines. In 
fact, I have rarely seen anything more beautiful in form. 
The clumsiness that seemed to characterize the front part was 
not to be seen here — nothing but long, graceful curves. 

We went forward again to look at the mouth, stopping on 
the way to examine the ear, which was situated a little back 
of the eye, and was so small as to be almost imperceptible. 
It was not more than one-eighth of an inch in diameter. 

Once more in front, the talkative old 'whaler explained the 
different parts of the head to me. The dolphin-like nose, 
he said, was called the " bonnet ; " and depending from the 
long upper jaws I saw the whalebone or baleen, arranged in a 
series of more than six hundred plates, each ten or twelve 
feet in length. These were firm and compact at the point 
of insertion into the jaw, but were split into innumerable 
divisions toward the extremities, and ended in a deep, rough 
fringe, giving to the whole a worn-out appearance. 

This whalebone forms a natural sieve for the whale, as it 
is through these plates that the animal forces out the water 
which has been taken in with its food. The baleen is so finely 
put together that the jelly-fishes and mollusks cannot pass 
through the interstices, and so are retained in the mouth, to 
be swallowed at leisure. 

The fact that the whale must live on little jelly-fishes seems 
very absurd when one looks at its enormous mouth, large 
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enough to hold seven or eight men without crowding ; but in 
most whales the throat is not more than two inches in width. 
** A penny loaf would choke it/' the sailors say. 

My attention was now given to the large, dull red tongue 
which almost filled the mouth. In form it was like a feather- 




At Close Quarters. 

bed, and it was almost as soft, as I realized when the old 
sailor jumped upon it ; for he fairly sank down into the 
bulky mass. 

It must have been nearly filled with oil, for I learned after- 
ward that it yielded fifteen barrels. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that such a smooth-tongued 
monster has no voice, though some naturalists aver that the 
whale does make a bellowing sound. But this is not well 
authenticated. 
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Very interesting were the movements of the lower jaws, 
and especially of the enormous lips. When feeding, the 
whale rushes through the water with tremendous velocity, 
lowering its lips ; millions of jelly-fishes, shrimps, crabs, and 
other small marine creatures are thus collected in its gigantic 
mouth. 

The whale does not confine itself to the surface of the 
waters for its food, but descends to the greatest depths in its 
search. If a piece of wood were sunk so deep, it would be so 
thoroughly saturated that it could not float. The whale must 
have an enormous motive power to descend to depths where 
the pressure is so great. 

Such a power would not be surprising in the case of a fish ; 
but the whale, it must be borne in mind, is a mammal, not a 
fish. As a mammal, it must breathe, and it would surely 
drown if it remained under water more than a certain length 
of time. 

It is forced to come to the surface, where it makes several 
spoutings from the blow-holes or nostrils. These spoutings 
consist for the most part, of vapor mixed with water, and they 
ascend to a considerable height. One whale which I saw at sea 
some years ago must have spouted to a height of twenty feet. 

The blow-holes are at the top of the head, enabling the 
whale to breathe with very little exposure of its body. 
I could see only a long black mass on the water, almost 
sunken out of sight, and did not know what it was until the 
spouting began with great violence. 

After a little time the whale shot upward into the air 
and again plunging under, sent waves splashing in every 
direction. I saw what was apparently the same whale again, 
thirty minutes later. 

Whales have been known to stay below nearly an hour, 
but thirty minutes is generally the limit. 

They are enabled to remain under water so long by a 
method of respiration peculiar to themselves. In the interior 
of the chest is a large mass of vessels filled with arterial 
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blood, forming a sort of reservoir. This blood is charged 
with oxygen during the brief period that is occupied in the 
spoutings, and so furnishes the animal with a continued fresh 
supply of blood for its circulation while under water. 

As soon as the reservoir is exhausted, the animal returns 




An Angry Whale. 

to the surface ; the blood is aerated once more, and the whale 
is ready to go on another expedition below. 

As interesting as a stranded whale is, it gives one but 
little idea of the giant that goes plunging through the seas. 
To appreciate it thoroughly one must see it in its native 
element, roaming over the wild ocean on its many journey- 
ings, now shooting gracefully through the air as if in play, 
now diving into the waves and with thunderous roar throwing 
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the white fountains of foam upward. One must see it in anger 
after it has been repeatedly wounded by harpoons, when, 
infuriated beyond all measure, it rushes upon men and boats, 
hurling them high into the air with a stroke of its powerful 
tail. 

One must see it when the ocean is a blaze of phos- 
phorescent fire, rushing through the liquid flame, scattering 
it into the most delightfully scintillated forms with its 
immense tail, and finally, when leaping high into the black 
night, attended by myriads of falling stars, producing a 
display truly meteoric in its splendor. 

Harold P. Brown. 




An Eskimo Whale Hunt. 
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Fiddlers and Hermits. 

Stretching back from the beach between parallel ridges of 
dry and drifting sand there are numerous narrow levels 
which, at high tide, are shallow basins of softly rippling 
water. Now the tide has ebbed, and these levels present a 
firm floor of sand, which dries very quickly. This is the habitat 
of the fiddler crabs. 

The ground here is full of holes an inch or two in diameter, 
each of which has crumbs of half-dried sand piled at its side. 
The place seems deserted, though tracks are abundant, 
crossing in every direction. Farther on, down in a hollow, is 
a patch of grass and samphire, and a pool of water. 

Look closely. Do you see them ? Myriads of small, dark 
objects are moving forward together. They are dark brown, 
with rose and violet markings, and have one small brown claw 
and one large white one, which is almost as big as the little 
creature's whole body, and looks dreadfully swollen. 

Travelling nearly upright, and supporting the big claw 
with the little one, they remind us of an army of hospital 
patients, each with his right hand in sling and bandages, 
stampeding off together. Some of the fiddlers are black and 
shiny, with greenish yellow claws, and we do not notice at 
first that fully half of them have no large claw at all. 

When his capture is attempted, the fiddler raises his big 
claw threateningly and scampers off sideways, pell-mell, 
stumbling and rocking about. The big claw goes first in 
flight, but it interferes greatly with its owner's equilibrium. 
The female is a timid creature, with no warlike inclinations, 
and attempts to defend herself only when flight is impossible. 
Then her weaker and smaller fingers often prove that it is 
not so much the amount of flesh seized as the earnestness 
put into it that makes a pinch effective. 
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The under shell is divided into plates. At the posterior 
part you will find upon examining two specimens of the 
fiddler, — one with a large claw and one without it, — that 
the two plates differ in shape and size. In the small-clawed 
crab it is broader and rounder. This is the tail, and it can 
be easily turned back upon its joint. 

The leader of the party of ** fiddlers '' has a set of signals 
which all understand and obey. At times we see them 
rehearsing a kind of military drill, consisting of thrusts and 
parries. When, toward evening, the hosts are marshalled on 
the narrow strip of hard sand, between the marsh and the 
water, they present a curious study, and one wonders what 
their performance is all about. 

In entering the hole, the crab leaves his large claw upper- 
most to guard the entrance. Take him from the smooth 
water and place him upon the beach where the waves roll in. 
He runs straight into the sea, but is tossed back again and 
again by the force of the waves. This is harsh treatment, 
and he slips thankfully into a depression made in the sand. 

He lies quiet a moment, getting his breath. Then he 
begins to move about, and soon a ball of damp sand is passed 
up to the surface. Another follows, and another until he has 
brought up and deposited quite a quantity of sand around the 
opening, patting it hard and firm. Then up he comes out of 
the hole, turns about, and goes down again with the big claw 
underneath. All the tiny brown fingers fall quickly to work, 
drawing the sand closely over the entrance, and patting it 
smooth, until the door is fast closed, and the last finger-tips 
are drawn in. 

A wave rushes over, and there is no trace left of the under- 
ground house and its brisk little tenant. 

Scattered over the shoals of our little bay we find great 
numbers of shells. Some are in delicate cameo tints and 
smoothly polished. Others, rough and unattractive, are the 
abandoned homes of snail or whelk. At first we think these 
to be vacant, but there proves to be a tenant, far other than 
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the original one, and much more lively and entertaining, and 
this tenant is a *' hermit.** 

The name is hardly borne out by the facts. The hermit 
crab owns a house, it is true, but he seldom lives alone in 

it, unless it be a very 
small one, and the 
snails are far more 
ascetic and retiring 
than he. He is emi- 
nently sociable in his 
habits, especially in 
his youthful days. The 
tail is soft-shelled, and 
adds neither beauty nor 
dignity to its owner ; 
it presents a constant 
temptation to hungry 
fish, and must be protected. The owner must find a house 
for it, or be swallowed alive. He loses no time, and takes 
possession of the first unoccupied house he finds ; but as 
shell-fish do not dispose of their habitations as long as they 
find them useful, this second-hand house is often in a dilap- 
idated condition. 

He labors under the further disadvantage that the shell he 
chooses is seldom a perfect fit, and is ofttimes a heavy load. 
But, big or little, as long as it hides him he is happy. What 
matters it if there are cracks and windows in every coil ? He 
makes the best of his house until forced to seek a new one. 
This change of habitation is not made because the land- 
lord raises the rent, but because the tenant outgrows his 
quarters. From a tiny snail-shell which barely covers him, 
he moves into the empty domicile of a whelk, which is as 
much too large as the other was too small. The only incon- 
venience he appears to feel is the inability to travel as fast ; 
but then, like larger property -holders, what, he loses in brisk- 
ness he gains in dignity. He has full confidence that he will 
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grow to it in time ; and woe to the invader, who, finding him 
curled up in the innermost sanctum, ventures in at his front 
door! As he increases in size, his claws, from being long, 
slender, and spider-like, broaden and flatten, and so grow to 
fit the entrance of the shell, closing it completely. 

Reaching a good size, the crab becomes cautious, retiring 
into close quarters at the least disturbance, and venturing out 




A Fight for a Home. 



again only after a stealthy reconnaissance. But the little 
ones show no such tremors. They scamper about over the 
sand like spiders. If you take one up, out comes a little 
bunch of claws immediately, and he hurries to make his 
escape. A gay little freebooter he is ! Wherever there is 
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commotion he knows it from afar, and hastens to share the 
spoil. He scours the whole fiat with every advancing tide. 
Perchance some one has been digging clams, and left a broken 
one upon the sand, or a scallop, too long exposed, is lying 
open, or some of those disgusting red sand-worms, all joints 
and legs, have imprudently shown themselves out of their 
holes. He seems to be saying, ** Hurry! hurry! we must 
follow the first inch of tide, or those greedy fish will devour 
everything ! " 

It is an interesting amusement for an idle person to 
persuade the hermits to change shells. Coax the little ones, 
who are always present in great numbers in shoal water, into 
a hollow by simply drawing your finger through the water 
above it. Drop among them a few shells of larger size and in 
more perfect repair than their own. They are always anxious 
to better themselves as to habitations, and frequently two or 
more will seize upon the same shell, and begin a desperate fight 
for its possession. Claws and legs suffer severely, and the 
one whose members and pluck last longest takes the prize. 

Stretching himself nearly out of his old shell, the victor 
makes a final examination of the new one, probing its winding 
chambers ; then, balancing himself firmly, he springs his 
tail from the old home to the new in a flash, and settles down 
to recover his breath, count his wounds, and repair damages. 
A crab's way of dressing an injured limb is rather startling. 
He simply snaps off the wounded part as coolly as if it 
were a torn glove instead of a mutilated hand. 

Occasionally, after a fight, the victor finds himself beaten. 
In his haste he has failed to measure the new shell carefully, 
and it proves too small, or so large as to be unmanageable, and 
he reluctantly abandons it. Remove him from his shell — 
carefully, or you will injure him — and he is thrown into a 
rare panic until a new one is found, for his enemies are legion. 

Once settled in his habitation, the hermit, like an econom- 
ical householder, proceeds to let rooms, and soon has a 
multitude of tenants. If his front hall is too large, there is 
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standing room for numerous univalves, limpets and others, 
which seem to be a connecting link between the oyster and 
the snail. These shut their doors close at the least suspicion 
of danger, and open them usually only wide enough to admit 
the water. They are flat or convex, thick or thin ; some, 
almost transparent, of a yellow or orange tint, show prismatic 
colors in the sun. Another is like a broad boat with a stern 
seat. Some are oval, with pointed top, somewhat resembling 
a Coolie hat, and prettily striped with brown. 

Shoals of barnacles take up building lots over the crab's 
head, and erect cities of white castles, fitting into each other 
honeycomb fashion. Within each castle wall is a pair of 
white valves, attached to each side, and opening in the 
middle, tightly closed when at rest. The barnacle will live 
several days without water, but becomes active at the first bath. 
The valves part slightly, and a minute curl of fine brown 
hair is thrust out ; expanding, it looks like a tiny arm and 
hand with innumerable long fingers which spread wide, 
instantly closes, clutching an invisible something, and is 
drawn in. You may watch it for an hour, rapidly grabbing 
handful after handful, for its appetite seems to be insatiable. 
Naturalists tell us that what looks like a hand is really a foot, 
and that this queer little fish spends his stationary days 
standing on his head, and kicking his food into his mouth. 

Sara E. Cushman. 
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A Baby in Furs. 

On any one of a great many small islands along the 
uninhabited parts of our coasts lives a little beast whose 
babyhood is one of the strangest we know. The largest 
tribes of these animals live far away to the north, and they 
are much more numerous in the Pacific than in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

It is so cold and wet in his native land that this creature 
wears two coats of fur to keep warm, and it is so uncomfor- 
table for men that no one, except the natives, who are used 
to the climate, cares to stay there long enough to find out 
about his ways. 

But this baby happens to be a very important youngster, 
because the coat he wears is so desired by ladies to put on 
their own backs that it becomes very valuable. It is seal- 
skin, and the baby, of course, is the fur seal. A few years 
ago Prof. Henry W. Elliott was sent by the Smithsonian 
Institution of Washington to find out all about seals, and 
what he tells us of the first few months of seal baby life is 
most curious and interesting. 

When this infant comes into the cold, wet world, he is 
about as big as a half-grown cat. He is dressed in a suit of 
rather long black hair, with an under-coat of fine, short fur, 
and he has a small white spot behind each forearm. His 
head is pretty, as are the heads of all seals, and he has beau- 
tiful, large dark blue eyes, with long lashes. His fore- 
flippers, broad, finlike-looking things, are extremely useful. 
On them he walks, taking two short, mincing steps, and then 
bringing up with a jerk his body, which rests on the heels of 
his hindflippers. With these also he swims. * 

His hindflippers, however, are the strangest members one 
can imagine. They are long and thin, or flat, as Prof. Elliott 
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says, like a black kid glove pressed flat and wrinkled. The 
long fingers, turned far out on each side, flap about in a 
useless kind of way. In swimming they are used to steer 
with, but on shore merely to fan and scratch himself. He 
never rests on them. 

The young seal is a regular baby. The first thing he does 
is to cry with a weak '* blaat,'* like that of a lamb. He has, 
too, a baby*s way of eating till he is too full and is obliged to 
let the food come up again, which looks droll enough in an 
animal. 

One of the most peculiar things is his fondness for babies 
of his o\yn kind. As soon as he can get about, he leaves his 
home and joins his fellow-babies. These little fellows collect 
in great ciumbers by themselves, back of the ground their 
elders occupy. When a mother seal comes up from the sea 
to nurse her little one, she approaches the nursery of thou- 
sands of youngsters looking all alike, calling as she comes. 
Hundreds of little voices answer her call, but she knows her 
own, and hitches herself through the crowd, pushing the 
others right and left, till she reaches him and fefeds him. 

Then she goes away and leaves him with his playfellows. 
She doesn't seem to care that he prefers to be with them ; in 
fact, this is seal fashion. When they go back to the life in 
the sea, the fathers go by themselves, the mothers in parties 
of their own, the half-grown young '* bachelors," as they are 
called, in their own company, and strangest of all, the babies 
also together. 

A very interesting sight is a field five or six miles long 
filled with little seals, hundreds of thousands of them, almost 
as thick as grains of sand on the shore. Many are lying 
around in every possible position. Some of them are flat on 
their backs, with hindflippers drawn up to the chin and thet 
foreflippers crossed on the breast ; others lie flat on the 
stomach, with hindflippers under the body ; still others on 
the side, with one flipper held up in the air ; while some are 
curled up in a ring like a dog. 
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Most' of these babies sleep in a restless, jerky, nervous way 
as if they had bad dreams. Many will be seen playing with 
each other, loping over the ground uneasily, day and night 
alike, or rolling over and over in good-natured frolic ; for 
these amiable little beasts are never ill-natured. The sounds 




The Harp Seal. 

arising from the multitude will be the blaat of hunger and 
the choo ! choo ! of surprise. 

The interesting time in this water-baby's life comes when 
he learns to swim. His parents take no notice of him, and 
the little fellow has to attend to his own education, for, 
strange to say, though destined to pass his life in the water, 
he cannot swim till he has learned. 

It happens thus : In his wandering about the land, when 
he gets to be five or six weeks old, the pup, as he is called. 
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first or last stumbles upon the beach, and into the edge of 
the surf. This is a new element, but it has a fascination for 
him that he cannot resist. 

The first time a wave washes up and goes over him, he 
turns in hot haste and scrambles back upon the land, very 
much frightened ; but in a moment or two back he goes, 
flounders about in the first wave, struggles and beats the 
water with his little flippers, and comes out so tired that he 
has to take a nap at once. 

Every day the young seals play in the water, very clumsy 
and awkward at first, but learning more as time goes on, till 
before many weeks the whole baby population of hundreds 
of thousands of pups spend most of their time in the surf, 
swarming along the whole coast, frolicking and chatting in 
great glee. 

By the time the old seals leave the land, and the young 
one begins to feel the desire to go too, the young seal can 
swim and dive and sport and sleep in the water with ease. 
Also he has learned to get from it his food, consisting of small 
squids and other little creatures, till he is strong and expert 
enough to catch fish. 

By the middle of September this self- training is ended, 
and the young seals weigh thirty or forty pounds. As the 
time draws near for them to take to their ocean life, they shed 
their baby coats and get on the "sea-going jackets" — light 
gray overcoats of fine hair about an inch long, and soft brown 
under ones, half an inch thick, which keep their bodies warm 
and dry. 

At the same time the old seals have put on their fresh 
suits, and the whole rookery breaks up for the year. The 
old males leave first ; a little later the mothers and * * bach- 
elors," and last of all the younglings. 

Olive Thorns Miller. 
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Where Sponges Grow. 

Sponges are fond of a warm, peaceful life, in places where, 
from sheltered nooks, they can draw in for their food the 
microscopic creatures which swarm in calm and genial 
waters. 

We shall scarcely find more lovely or more thickly popu- 
lated sea-homes than in the warm, soft waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Grecian Archipelago, or the Gulf of Mexico. In 
these places sponges most do congregate. 

Yet the same struggle for life goes on in these sheltered 
waters as in the land world above. Each animal has its allies 
and its enemies. * We can best understand the life of each by 
asking how it defends itself and how it gets its livelihood. 

Let us begin with the sponges themselves. The dark 
brownish and purplish masses which stand on rocky ledges 
or hang from ocean caves remind us little of the soft skele- 
tons which we are accustomed to see. 

But the skeleton is hidden there in the slimy mass, and it 
is a great protection to the animal, for there is scarcely any- 
thing more difificult to bite or tear than the fibrous tissue of a 
sponge. 

Now the greater part of the animal is within this skeleton. 
All the passages within are lined with living sponge slime, 
and waving whip-cells in the tiny chambers are employed 
continually to draw in water at the small holes and throwing 
it out at the large ones. 

Thus the microscopic animals on which the sponges feed 
are carried through every channel into the complicated 
sponge-mass. But even the smaller of their enemies, the sea- 
worms, are too large to creep into the tiny holes through 
which the water flows. 

And if the sponge builds his skeleton of flint or lime, 
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Dredging for Specimens. 

The dredge is a strong net 
covered with canvas and attached 
to an iron frame with scrapers 
on two sides to drag the bottom. 

A weight on the rope keeps 
the mouth of the frame on the 
sea bottom and the boat is al- 
lowed to drift slowly along till 
the dredge is full. 
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instead of silky fibre, he has efificient weapons to protect him 
in the form of sharp spikes within his body which wound a 
fish's mouth, and the holes through which water is drawn, 
though larger, have a hedge of points to impale his enemies, 
the worms and slugs. 

Around the sponges on the rocky or sandy bottom stand 
innumerable fixed forms of life. First there are the seaweeds, 
about which we know very little, though the corallines cover 
themselves with a layer of lime, no doubt for self-protection. 

Then there are myriad sea-anemones, purple, red, green, 
or many-colored, which find a home under the ledges of the 
rocks or in niches and hollows. 

These greedy feeders are well armed for attack. Many of 
them have hundreds of tentacles or feelers which when they 
are open, spread out like a flower, and which are crowded 
with cells wherein are concealed poisoned darts. If once 
seized by the tentacles of an anemone, a crab gradually draws 
in his limbs, a fish faints, and a sea-worm struggles less and 
less. 

The hermit-crab, which lives in a borrowed house, will, 
however, often escape by scrambling out hastily, and leaving 
his empty shell for his hungry captor. But he himself often 
carries a small sea-anemone {Adamsia palliata) on his shell, 
which feeds upon the scraps he rejects. 

But the anemones are not without their own danger. The 
larger fish feed upon them, and the sea-slugs bite pieces out 
of them with their sharp teeth. They protect themselves 
chiefly by being colored so much like rocks or seaweed that 
when they are tightly closed they are scarcely visible in their 
nooks. 

Perhaps the loveliest creatures of the ocean bottom are the 
tender corals. These are protected by their firm skeletons of 
lime in which, when not feeding, the tender polyps hide. 

The soft red corals which in the Mediterranean build the 
firm red rod within, or the tenderer white and pink corals 
which flourish in the Gulf of Mexico, and the hardier stone 
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and brain corals which build the Florida reef are all in them- 
selves delicate polyps — animal-flowers spreading out their 
soft tentacles into the water. Some are white on a red stem, 




Sea- Urchin. 



some yellow, orange-colored, pink, purple, or even olive- 
brown or apple-green and make the water alive with brilliant 
colors. 

Yet delicate and small as these polyps are, each one has 
hundreds of poison-cells imbedded in its jelly-flesh to slay the 
tiny animals on which it feeds. 

Their enemies are the sea- worms, and many small fish 
such as the parrot- wrasses (6rt?r«j), which nibble the tender 
living coral and feed on the polyps They protect themselves 
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far better than their relations, the naked polyps, which trust 
to the sharp points of their neighbors to guard them from the 
animal-feeders. 

Among these are the transparent branching jelly-polyps or 
hydroids, which look like tiny trees of spun glass, hung with 
transparent cups and globes, out of which last come the 
minute jelly-bells or Medusoids, to carry the eggs to a new 
settling-ground. 

The floor of the ocean is in favoring places covered with 
Campanulinas and other hydroids, and myriads of tiny bells 
rise and fall like spots of light, pulsating as they drive them- 
selves along by the jelly veil drawn across their rim. Quick 
snaps here and there of passing fish show that many of these 
newly -born travellers are promptly swallowed. Yet they are 
so many that enough remain to carry and drop the eggs of 
future hydroids to be hatched in the early spring and give 
rise to new animal-trees. 

Scarcely less numerous are the Medusa nurses or larvae in 
the shelter of the coral branches on the sea-bottom. They 
live for generations as fixed hydras increasing by budding, 
but at last they break up into small jelly saucers which float 
off, turn over and swim away to grow up into large jelly-fish 
with dome and trailing tentacles. 

The small fishes, shrimps, sea- worms and other creatures 
do not love the jelly-fish, for its tentacles are thronged with 
poison-cells hurtful enough to sting a man. The smaller sea- 
animals die in their grasp, and are drawn into the hanging 
stomach beneath the dome. 

Higher in the scale are the soft sea- worms, which flourish 
abundantly. Winding through the crevices of the rocks they 
feed on anemones, coral-polyps, sponges and numberless small 
creatures, and can even bore through snail-shells with the 
curved blades upon their sides. They themselves find pro- 
tection by boring a home in dead coral or soft rocks. 

Their relations, the tube-worms, build lime or sand tubes 
around their bodies up which, by means of the bristles on the 
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sides, they climb to bathe their gills in the sea. Masses of 
rock are crowded with the SerpulcB, which build lime-tubes 
and spread their brilliant scarlet or white plumes of feathery 
gills to breathe in the clear water. They, like the tube- 
worms, dart in like a flash at any danger, and close the tube 
with the tiny stopper formed of a shelly plate on one of their 
tentacles. 

Yet the starfish manages to feed on them as he does upon 
snails, or mussels, or oysters. Opening his mouth wide he 
closes his broad stomach over them, stifles them, and then 
sucks out their soft bodies from the tube. 

These starfish are numerous in the sponge-home. Feather- 
stars fixed in their youth and free in their middle age ; 
brittle-stars with their lime joints; and orange-colored, red 
and purple five-fingers, wander over the rocky bottom 
feeding on almost anything. 

If they were not devoured in large numbers in their 
infancy, these starfish, protected as they are by their thick 
skin with its prickly spikes, and by the lime-skeleton which 
soon grows firm and hard, would soon work great havoc 
among the inhabitants of the sea. 

More numerous than the starfish are the harmless sea- 
urchins (^Echini), which in their round, spine-covered lime 
skeletons wander over the rocks with their thin tube-feet. 

Once past their early youth, these creatures are perhaps 
better protected than any of the lower sea-animals. As they 
are one of the few vegetable-feeders on the ocean floor, they 
find plenty of food. There is scarcely a rocky hollow which 
does not contain one or more. 

The catalogue of creatures is endless ; we have scarcely 
mentioned half. The sea-cucumbers, or Holothurians, like 
big, heavy black or white sausages, with tube-feet and a 
crown of tentacles, bury themselves in the coral mud, and 
gorging themselves with it, absorb the animal matter. 

The vegetable-feeding and flesh-feeding snails wander 
over rock and weed, the greedy whelk boring holes in the 
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shells of the strongest oysters or clams to suck out their flesh, 
while the boring shells, the Pholas and Saxicava, work their 
way into the rocks, poking out their siphons, through which 
they keep squirting as they breathe. 

The large, naked sea-slugs, too, with lovely tufts of 
branching gills upon their backs, creep among the seaweed 
and with their rasping teeth feed on young corals, sea- 
anemones, or sponges ; while the octopus in the deep, rocky 
cleft darts out to seize the passing fish with his suckers and 
crush it in his strong beak. 

Beside all these, there are endless crustaceans. The 
shrimps, prawns and the smaller fry swarm in the waters, 
while the lobsters, crabs and crawfish in the rocky hollows 
feed delicately or coarsely, according to their liking. 

Then there are the fish, which, after all, form but a small 
portion of the inhabitants of the sea. These will be very 
different, according as we visit the sponge-fields of the Medi- 
terranean or of the Gulf of Mexico. 

But wherever we go they will be darting among the 
tangled weed and waving polyps, feeding here on a sea- worm, 
there on a young shrimp, or a crab in its baby swimming 
stage, or on smaller fish than themselves. 

Then they will suddenly disperse into nooks and shelters, 
when some large, lordly fish sails over the sponge-fields, on 
his way to more open waters. 

This is a rough sketch of the life on a sheltered ocean 
floor. In such spots the animals are not large or formidable, 
for it is the more delicate kinds, or the young of the more 
powerful species, which live here in warmth and stillness. 

In spite of their struggles and dangers, only to see them 
bathing, sporting and feeding in the fullness of their life is to 
be sure they have much enjoyment ; and if we wish to study 
their rich variety we cannot do better than visit them, if only 
in imagination, in those regions of the sea where sponges 
grow. 

Arabei<i,a B. Bucki^ey. 
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The Catbird. 

Few farmers ever think of the catbird, which all of them 
see and hear about their places, as being a benefit to the 
farm. The catbird is usually regarded as an unpleasant and 
undesirable neighbor. Because he utters one low, rasping 
and catlike little call, his splendid song is unnoticed or 
forgotten ; and because he is occasionally seen helping 
himself to a few cherries or blackberries no one seems willing 
to take into consideration that he destroys thousands of 
harmful insects, including that terrible pest of growing crops, 
the cutworm. 

Careful observers consider that the greatest of all the 
farmer's bird friends is the house wren, which eats no fruit at 
all, but keeps vStraight on all the year devouring grasshoppers, 
beetles, eater-pillars, bugs, spiders, crickets, weevils and all 
manner of mischievous insects. 

The catbird, to be sure, is no such steady-going friend of 
man as the house wren. All through the early part of the 
summer he subsists chiefly on ants, beetles, grasshoppers, 
crickets and other insects, but when raspberries, blackberries, 
wild cherries and elderberries begin to ripen he diversifies his 
animal diet with these fruits. But still he goes on eating 
insects, and where he can obtain wild fruits, and especially 
elderberries and mulberries, he lets the cultivated fruits alone. 

There is no more interesting or amusing bird than the 
catbird. He is common almost all over the United States in 
summer, and in some sections he is more than common. He 
is of a very beautiful slate color, with black crown and tail, 
and chestnut-red under the large feathers of the tail. His 
form is slender and graceful. His favorite place of residence 
is a thicket, but he usually prefers that his thicket shall be in 
the neighborhood of the habitations of men. Sometimes he 
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nests in the lilac bushes that overhang the porch ; oftener he 
prefers the briery jungle that grows well toward the back of 
the outbuildings, and sometimes he is met well into the woods. 
He builds a nest of sticks, which often he intermingles 
with rags, and lines it with soft grape-vine or cedar bark or 
dry leaves. The female lays usually four eggs of a pretty 

dark bluish-green ; and not 
\^, y infrequently the pair bring 

off two broods in a 
summer. 

The male sings a great 
deal to his faithful mate. 
First cousin both to the 
mocking-bird and the 
brown thrasher his song 
partakes of the character 
of the songs of both those 
birds. 

He is a genuine mimic. 
He imitates at times al- 
most everything he hears, 
and has particular skill in 
hitting off the quail and 
the pewee. He sings most 
beautifully after sunset, in 
summer, and sometimes 
his song is kept up until darkness has fairly fallen. 

It is always hard for most people to distinguish his song 
from that of the brown thrasher, and some of the supposed 
fine singing of that more admired bird is really the work of 
the catbird. In some respects the catbird's song is finer than 
the thrasher's ; it follows a less set and prescribed order of 
delivery, and is clearer and slower, but at the same time less 
spontaneous and joyous, than the thrasher's. 

Much better than the catbird's regular song the country 
boy knows his ** mew," from which the bird gets his name. 
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This mew seems to be offensive to most people, though why 
it should be so is hard to understand. It has much mellow- 
ness about it, and is far from being incessant or intrusive. 

Indeed, the catbirds are remarkably discreet and polite 
birds. They move about in a half-shy, graceful •manner, 
never bobbing about the lawn as robins do, but nevertheless 
resenting bravely any interference with their nests. They 
are able to put a cat to flight and can kill snakes if necessary 
in defence of their nests. There is plenty of testimony that 
the catbirds will catch large quantities of cutworms if given 
an opportunity to get at them during the spring plowing. 

Catbirds are also of undoubted benefit through their 
fondness for ants. Not only do ants enter houses and make 
a nuisance of themselves in various ways, but they raise and 
keep plant-lice, which eat the leaves of growing and valuable 
crops and exude the substance which serves the astute ant as 
cows' milk serves human beings. This prosperous dairy 
business, costly to the farmer, the catbird helps to break up. 
And he is himself costly to the farmer only when, in July and 
August, his fruit-eating time, he is unable to find plenty of 
wild fruits. 

Experiments prove that the catbirds prefer mulberries to 
strawberries or cherries ; and the ornithologist proposes that 
farmers obtain the fullest amount of good service from this 
and other insect-eating birds, with the smallest amount of 
damage to fruit by planting in hen-yards, pig-runs and other 
convenient places, the prolific Russian mulberry. This tree 
will afford excellent food for hens and pigs, besides drawing 
the birds away from more valuable fruit. 

The prudent farmer will also encourage the growth of wild 
cherries, buckthorns, dogwood and wild grapes about his 
place for the same reason. By protecting and attracting 
native birds in an orchard where caterpillars had previously 
stripped the trees a good crop of apples has been raised. 

J. E. Chambkrwn. 
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A Family of Bluebirds. 

In a telegraph post, near the celebrated Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky, a pair of red-headed woodpeckers had made an 
excavation about ten feet from the ground. When I discov- 
ered it, on an early April day, the owners were still far away 
in the sunny South. You may, therefore, imagine my 
surprise when I saw a bird's beak protruding from the door of 
the home. 

Curious to know who the intruder was, I rapped upon the 
post, clapped my hands and shouted, but all in vain. The 
little lady up-stairs was not to be dispossessed in that way. 
Even a rock, shied so as to strike the pole very near to her, 
failed to bring her forth. 

With the aid of a broad fence-rail I was soon where I 
could look in, and as the shadow of my hat fell over the 
orifice, out flew a bird, a bluebird, of the species so familiar. 
Lighting upon the telegraph wire, but a few feet away, she 
began to quarrel with me, while her mate of brilliant blue 
came to her support, and flew with angry notes of disapproval 
about my head. 

In strong contrast with the distrust and resentment of the 
parent birds was the confiding spirit of the little innocents 
within. Never for a moment suspecting that my errand was 
other than one of kindness, five little mouths were opened 
wide, and five diminutive throats uttered that peculiar 
guttural sound which, translated into plain English, is, 
"Please give me something to eat.*' 

I had in my pocket a box of angleworms, intended foi 
some carp in a neighboring pond ; so I took out a small worm, 
broke it into five parts and dropped a portion into each of the 
open mouths. From that day forward the five youngsters and 
I were fast friends. They soon came to recognize my tap on 
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the post, and to clamor vociferously as I made my way up. 
Worms, bugs, flies, scraps of meat, bits of bread, all were 
welcomed. 

Whether the old birds were thankful or not I cannot 
answer. But the little birdlings evidently enjoyed their 
meals, and it was one of the joys of my life to watch them 
every day, as their pin-feathers grew, and they assumed more 
and more the appearance of real birds. 

One morning there was a great commotion about the home. 
The real owners had 
come, and the tenants 
were obliged to move 
out. I sat down a little 
way off to watch the 
movement. 

On the opposite side 
of the railroad track 
from the telegraph post 
ran a fence. The upper 
rail of the fence was 
about on a line with 
the foot of the tele- 
graph post, so that 
there was a fall of ten 

feet in flying from the nest to the top of the fence some thirty 
feet away. It was this flight that the parent birds were trying 
to induce the little fledglings to make. 

One of the young birds had taken its place at the opening 
to the nest ; his wings were outstretched as if to fly, while the 
two old birds, seated on the fence, hopped from point to point, 
calling, cheering, rallying. But the little fellow's courage 
failed him just at the critical point. He would go through all 
the motions of flying, but would not leave the nest. 

The old birds grew more and more excited, flying about 
him, calling, coaxing, chiding, until at length, with one brave 
effort, he threw himself from the perch and began his perilous 
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Haunting them. 



flight. How the little pinions beat the air ! Slowly, in zig- 
zag course, gradually losing altitude, he made his way, while 
the old birds, flying above him, admonished him to keep his 
height as best he could. It looked 
as if he would fall exhausted, but 
at length his feet touched the top 
rail. A strong wing behind him 
steadied him until he clambered to 
a safe perch on the rail. 
The old birds flew around 
him for a moment, caressing 
him and congratulating him, 
and then went through the 
same course* with each of 
the rest. 

In a short time three of 
the number were safely landed in their first haven, but the 
fourth suddenly became exhausted in mid air, and notwith- 
standing the piercing cries of the parents, came to the ground 
about the centre of the railway track. 

What would the old birds do now ? Chattering over him, 
as if to say, **Rest here awhile,*' they left him and devoted 
their attention to the last occupant of the nest. When he was 
safely piloted to the fence, they returned to the little unfor- 
tunate on the railway track. 

By this time he was thoroughly rested. The sun had 
dried and lightened his plumage. The old birds induced 
him to try his wings in little flights along the track, backward 
and forward. He rapidly gained confidence and experience. 
Then with one bold header he made the same landing with 
the others, and the move was complete. The little ones flew 
from panel to panel in the warm sunshine, and before night 
became quite proficient in the use of their wings. 

As night approached I went in search of my little friends. 
They were not hard to find. On the telegraph wire, not fifty 
feet from the place where I left them, sat the father of the 
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family, his fine form silhouetted against the western sky, as 
he made the air vocal with his melody. Just opposite him, in 
a little persimmon- tree, on a bare limb about fifteen feet from 
the ground, were five little forms, pressed as closely as possible 
one against the other. 

Poor little things ! Night was gathering over them. The 
tree was bare as yet of leaves. There was nothing to conceal 
or shelter them. An owl was ominously hooting in the forest 
near by. Pictures of his great disk face were no doubt 
haunting them. They looked to be the very impersonation of 
loneliness and homesickness. 

But the father bird was singing as if he would split his 
throat to cheer them, while the mother bird, more thoughtful 
still, flitted about, catching flies in the twilight, every now 
and then coming with some delicious morsel for a mouth that 
opened wide to receive it. 

There I left them in the gloaming ; but when supper was 
ended an irresistible impulse brought me back. Through the 
soft moonlight I saw the same five little timid forms outlined 
against the sky, but one parent bird was at one end of the 
little chain, and the other at the other. The owl still hooted 
in the forest. Whether or not they were dreaming of him, 
they were evidently fast asleep, and so were passing the first 
night from home. 

T. D. WiTHERSPOON. 
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An Oriole's Nest. 

How suggestive is the oriole's nest, swinging from the 
long, drooping tips of the old elm boughs ! What a delightful 
cradle it must be for the young orioles, swayed all day long 
by every breath of the summer breeze, and with never a fear 
of falling ! And the mother-bird must feel very comfortable 
about it as she leaves it to go in search of food, for no bird- 
enemy will trouble it while she is gone. 

The blacksnake — that horror of all low-nesting birds — 
will never climb so high. The red squirrel — little cannibal 
that he is, eating flesh when he has still a bushel of nuts and 
acorns stowed away in his old wall — cannot find a footing on 
those delicate branches. The crow also can find no resting- 
place from which to steal the young, should he ever venture 
so near the house ; and the hawk's legs are hardly long 
enough to reach down and grasp them, should he perchance 
hover over the nest. 

Yet the oriole is a neighborly little body. Though her 
young are kept from harm by the cunning instinct that builds 
a hanging nest, she still prefers to build close by the house, 
where hawks and crows and owls rarely come. She knows 
her friends, and takes full advantage of their protection, 
returning year after year to the same old elm, and like a 
provident little housewife, carefully saving and sorting the 
good threads of her old house to be used in building the new. 

Of late years, however, it has seemed to me that the beau- 
tiful nests along the elm-lined streets of New England towns 
are growing scarcer. The orioles are sunny, peace-loving 
birds, and dislike the society of those noisy, pugnacious little 
rascals, the English sparrows. Often I now find their nests 
along lonely old roads in places where a few years ago I 
never saw them ; and often a solitary farmhouse, too far 
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away from the town to be troubled by sparrows, has two or 
three orioles* nests in the boughs of its old elms. 

I know of three old, lonely houses, deserted for years, and 
fast falling to piles of ruins, where every year the orioles 
return to build, untroubled by sparrows, and still protected 
by the old walls and chimneys from the presence of hawks 
and crows. 

It is a curious evidence of the birds* keen instinct, that 
where the nests are built on lonely roads away from houses 
they are noticeably deeper, and so better protected from bird- 
enemies. The same thing is noticed of the nests that are 
built in other than elm-trees, and so have not the protection 
of the elm*s drooping branches. 

In the choice of building material the birds are very 
careful. They know well that no branch supports the nest 
from beneath ; that the safety of the young depends solely on 
good strong material well woven together. In some wise way 
they seem to know at a glance whether a thread is strong 
enough to be trusted ; but sometimes, in selecting the first 
threads that are to bind the whole nest to the branches, they 
are unwilling to trust to appearances. Then a pair of birds 
may be seen holding a little tug-of-war with feet braced and 
heads twisted first on one side, then on the other, till the 
thread is well tested. 

In gathering the material also the birds display no little 
ingenuity. 

One warm spring day a few years ago I was lying under 
some shrubs watching a pair of orioles that were building 
close to the house. It was a typical nest-making day, the 
sun pouring his bright, warm rays through delicate green 
leaves and a glory of white apple blossoms, the air filled with 
warmth and fragrance, birds and bees busy everywhere. 
Orioles seem always happy, and to-day they quite overflowed 
in the midst of the brightness, though materials were rather 
scarce, and they had to be very busy. 

The female was very industrious, never returning to the 
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nest without some contribution, while the male frolicked 
about the trees in his brilliant orange and black, whistling 
his warm, rich notes, and seeming like a dash of southern 
sunshine amidst the blossoms. 

Sometimes he stopped in his frolic to find a bit of string, 
or to fly with the female to the nest, uttering that soft, rich 
twitter of his as if in congratulation, whenever she found 
some particularly choice material. But his chief part seemed 
to be to furnish the celebration, while she took care of the 
n^t-making. 

Out on the grass directly in front of me was a small frag- 
ment of white cloth. I was wondering why the birds did not 
utilize it when the male, in one of his lively flights, seemed 
to see it for the first time and flew down. First he hopped 
about it on all sides, then took hold of some threads at one 
corner and tried to pull them out. But the cloth was lying 
loose on the grass, and whenever he pulled, the whole piece 
came instead of the threads. 

For a few moments he worked diligently, trying a pull on 
every side, once tumbling over with a comical scramble as 
the cloth, caught for a moment on a grass stub, gave way 
when he pulled hardest. Quite abruptly he flew away, and I 
thought he had given up the attempt. 

But in a minute back he came with the female, thinking 
no doubt that, as a prudent little manager, she would know 
all about such things. If birds do not talk they have at least 
some very ingenious ways of letting one another know what 
they think — which amounts to much the same thing. 

The two birds worked together for some minutes, getting 
an occasional short thread, but not enough to pay for the 
labor. The trouble was they both pulled together, and the 
cloth kept slipping. Once they unravelled a long thread by 
pulling at right angles, but the next moment they were on 
the same side again. Twice they left it and came back 
again. 

I was wondering how long their patience would last when 
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the female suddenly seized the cloth by the corner and flew 
with it along the ground, chirping loudly the while. She 
disappeared into a low crab-apple bush at the corner of the 
garden. The male followed a moment later. 

Curious as to what they were doing, yet fearing to disturb 
them, I waited a few moments, and soon saw both birds fly 
to the nest, each with some long white threads. This was 
repeated ; and while the orioles were busy at the nest I ran 
round the house and crept down behind an old wall where I 
could see the crab-apple. 

They had solved their problem — the piece of cloth was 
fastened there among the thorns ! Soon the birds came back, 
and seizing the ends of some threads, ravelled them out and 
flew away to their building. 

For nearly an hour I watched them while they worked 
from that bit of cloth to the nest. Several times it slipped 
away from the thorns, but as often as it did so the birds 
carried it back and fastened it ; till at last it grew so snarled 
and torn that they could get no more threads, and left it for 
good. 

That same day I carried out some bright bits of worsted 
and narrow ribbons, and scattered them about on the grass. 
The birds soon found them and wove them into the nest. 
For a time a gayer little dwelling never was seen in a tree. 
The bright bits of color among the gray and white gave it 
always a holiday appearance, in good keeping with the high 
spirits of the two birds. But by the time the young had 
chipped the shell, and the joyousness of nest-building had 
given place to the sober duties of feeding hungry little 
mouths, the rains and the sun of summer had bleached the 
bright colors into a uniform, sober gray. 

That was a happy family from beginning to end. No 
accident ever befell it ; no enemy disturbed its peace. And 
when the young birds had flown away to the south, I took 
down the nest I had helped to build and hung it in my study 
as a souvenir of my bright little neighbors. 

Wm. J. I<ONG. 
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With all his rascality, the crow has many curious and 
interesting ways. Indeed, I hardly know another bird that 
so well repays a season's study. Only one must be very 
patient and endure frequent disappointments if one would 
learn much of a crow's peculiarities by personal observation. 

How shy he is — how cunning and quick to learn wisdom ! 
Yet he is very easily fooled, and some experiences that ought 
to teach him wisdom he seems to forget within an hour. 
Almost every time I go shooting I get one or two crows from 
a flock that ranges over my hunting-ground by simply hiding 
among the pines and calling like a young crow. It is aston- 
ishing to hear the loud chorus of haw-haws^ and see its 
members come rushing over the same grove where a week 
before they were fooled in the same way. 

Sometimes, indeed, they seem to remember, and when the 
pretended young crow begins his coipplaint at the bottom of 
some thick grove, they collect on a distant pine-tree, and 
haw-haw in vigorous protest. But curiosity gets the better of 
them, and they generally compromise by sending over some 
swift, long-winged old flier. 

Over he comes, fast as he can fly, and the crowd stop their 
clatter to watch results. Down he tumbles through the pine 
tops, at the report of a gun ; and away they go, screaming 
at the tops of their voices, and never stop till they are safe 
across the valley. Next week they will act in exactly the 
same way. 

Crows, more than any other birds, are fond of excitement 
and great crowds. The slightest unusual object furnishes an 
occasion for an assembly to investigate. 

A wounded bird will create as much excitement in a flock 
of crows as a railroad accident does in a village. All the 
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crows seem to be talking at once, and advising the poor 
fellow what to do. 

When some prowling old crow discovers an owl sleeping 
away the sunlight in the top of a great hemlock, his delight 
and excitement know no bounds. There is a suppressed 
excitement in his very call that every crow in the neighbor- 
hood understands. **Come! come! everybody come!*' he 
seems to be screaming, as he circles over the tree-top ; and 
within two minutes there are more crows gathered about 
that hemlock than one would believe existed within miles of 
the place. 

One day I counted over seventy immediately about a tree 
in which one of them had found an owl, and there must have 
been as many more flying about the outskirts that I could not 
count. 

At such times one can approach very near with a little 
caution, and attend, as it were, a crow caucus. Though I 
have attended a great many, I have never been able to dis- 
cover any real cause for the excitement. 

Those nearest the owl sit about in the trees, cawing vocif- 
erously ; not a voice is silent. Those on the outskirts are 
flying rapidly about, making if possible more noise than the 
inner ring, and apparently urging speedy and vigorous 
measures against the culprit they have discovered. The owl 
meanwhile sits hidden in the green top blinking and staring 
and puffing out his long feathers till he looks twice his usual 
size. 

Every moment two or three crows leave the ring to fly up 
close and peek in ; then go screaming back again. Hopping 
about on their perches, cawing at every breath, nodding their 
heads and striking the branches, they seem for all the world 
like excited stump-speakers. The din grows louder and 
louder ; fresh voices are coming in every minute ; and the 
owl, wondering in some vague way if he is the cause of it 
all, flies off to some other tree where he can be quiet and go 
to sleep. Then with a great rush and clatter the crows 
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follow, some swift old crow keeping close to the owl and 
cawing all the waj*^ to guide the whole noisy rabble. 

When the owl stops they gather round again, and go 
through the same performance more 
excitedly than before. So it contin- 
ues till the owl finds some hollow 
tree and goes in out of sight leaving 
them to caw themselves tired ; or 
else finds some dense pine grove and 
doubles about here and there with 
that shadowy, noiseless flight of his 
till he has thrown them off the 




track. Then he flies 

into the thickest tree 

he can find, generally 

outside the grove where 

the crowds never think 

of looking, and sitting 

close up against the 

trunk blinks his great yellow eyes, and listens to the mob 

that go sweeping through the grove, peering into every thick 

tree, and searching everywhere for their lost excitement. 
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The crows give it up reluctantly. They circle for a few 
minutes over the grove, rising and falling and wheeling with 
that beautiful motion that seems like the practice drill of all 
gregarious birds ; then end by collecting on some large tree 
at a distance and hawing about it till some new excitement 
calls them elsewhere. 

Just why they grow so excited over an owl is uncertain. 
I have never seen them molest him. They only stare at him 
occasionally and make a great noise about it. That they 
recognize him as a thief and cannibal I have no doubt. But 
he thieves by night when other birds are abed, and as they 
practise their own thievery by open daylight it may be that 
they are denouncing him as an impostor. 

Perhaps the owl in his nightly prowlings sometimes 
snatches a young crow off the roost — the great-horned owl 
would hardly hesitate to eat an old crow if he could catch 
him napping — and so the crows grow excited, as all birds 
do in the presence of their natural enemies. They make 
much the same kind of a fuss over a hawk, though he easily 
escapes the annoyance by flying swiftly away, or circling 
slowly upward till the crows grow dizzy and dare not follow. 

Once I utilized this habit to get a near view of them. I 
carried out an old stuffed owl and set it up on a pole close 
against a great pine-tree on the edge of a grove where a flock 
of crows often congregated. Then I lay down in a thick 
clump of bushes near by and cawed excitedly. 

The first messenger from the flock flew straight over with- 
out making any discoveries ; the second one found the owl 
and I had no need of further calling. Haw-haw — he cried 
deep down in his throat — here he is / Here's the rascal! In a 
moment he had the whole flock there, and for ten minutes 
they kept coming in from every direction. 

A more excited lot I never saw. The cawing was tre- 
mendous, and I hoped at last to settle the real cause of the 
excitement. But one crow flying close over my hiding-place 
discovered me peering out through the bushes. How he 
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made himself heard or understood in the din is a mystery ; 
but the crow is never too excited to heed a danger note. A 
moment later the whole flock was streaming away across the 
woods. 

There is another but much more dignified way in which 
the crow's love of excitement is manifested. Occasionally a 
flock may be surprised sitting about in the trees deeply 
absorbed in watching a performance by one of themselves. 

A crow's chief note is the hoarse haw-haw with which 
every boy is familiar. This, indeed, seems capable of 
expressing almost everything, from the soft, chattering gos- 
sip of going to bed in the pine tops to the loud derision with 
which he detects ordinary attempts to surprise him, but he 
is not always confined to it. Certain crows occasionally 
develop unusual vocal ability, and at times they seem to 
display it for the entertainment of the others. Yet. I suspect 
that this vocal gift is seldom used or even discovered till 
lack of excitement throws them upon their own resources. 
Certain it is that whenever a crow exercises his voice there 
are always several more about, apparently listening atten- 
tively. 

One September afternoon, while I was walking quietly 
through the woods, my attention was attracted by an unusual 
sound coming from an oak grove near by — a favorite haunt 
for gray squirrels. The crows were cawing in the same 
direction, but every few minutes would come a strange 
cracking sound — crrrack-a-rack-rack, as if some one had a 
giant nut-cracker and was snapping it rapidly. 

I stole forward till I could see perhaps fifty crows perched 
about in the oaks, all very attentive to something going on 
below them that I could not see. Not till I had crawled up 
to tiie brush fence on the edge of the grove and looked 
through did I discover the object of their interest. Out on 
the end of a long, delicate branch, a few feet above the 
ground, clung a small crow. He was swaying up and down 
like a bobolink on a cardinal-flower, balancing himself 
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gracefully by spreading his wings, and every few minutes 
giving the strange cracking sound with a vigorous flirt of 
his wings and tail as the branch swayed upward. At every 
repetition the audience hawed. I watched the unusual 
performance for fully fifteen minutes before the crows saw 
me and flew away. 

Several times since, when hunting, I have been attracted 
by unusual sounds mingled with the cawing of crows, and 
surprised the flock evidently watching a performance. Once 
in the Maine woods the call was so gruff and loud that I was 
completely deceived, and stole forward with heavy shells in 
my gun, expecting some strange animal. The only musical 
sound I ever heard from a crow was a whistling very much 
like the ioo-loo-loo of the blue jay, who belongs to the same 
family for all his bright colors, but deeper and louder, and 
without the middle roll or trill that always marks the blue 
jay's whistle. 

The same love of excitement and variety leads the crows 
to investigate any unusual sight or sound in the woods. 
Sometimes they follow a fox which the hounds have started 
so that the hunter can trace his exact course, and reach the 
runaway in time for a shot. Often they go out of their way 
to warn other birds and animals of the approach of danger. 

Once I saw a young crow — I knew he was young by his 
nasal voice — deliberately play a practical joke on the flock 
by hiding under a thick pine, and calling them over again 
and again till they discovered him and chased him away. In 
fact, whenever one hears a flock of crows cawing away in the 
pine woods, he may be assured that some excitement is afoot 
that will well repay his time and patience to investigate. 

Wm. J. lyONG. 
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Perhaps every reader of this knows a robin when he sees 
one, but it is one thing to know a bird by name and quite 
another to know the bird itself. I am sure that no boy or 
girl could watch a family of robins, as I did for nearly five 
weeks, and ever meet a robin afterward without greeting him 
as a friend. 

It was early in May when my acquaintance began with 
the family whose history I am about to relate. Then I 
discovered that the pair had found a building-site to their 
liking in a fork of the apple-tree within ten feet of my 
window. 

All that day and the next, in spite of the rain, Mr. and 
Mrs. Redbreast were busy plastering their adobe house. So 
steadily did they work, collecting sticks, grass and mud, and 
molding and shaping with breast and beak, that their home 
was all ready to move into by the second night. 

When the nest contained four pretty blue eggs, the little 
wife began to set. The male would occasionally fly up to the 
nest and offer his spouse food, with many a tender caress. 
Then he would fly into a neighboring tree and call to her 
merrily, " Cheer up ! cheer up ! " 

She had been setting twelve days when I thought, from 
Mr. Redbreast's frequent visits to the garden for worms, that 
his family had increased. Of this I was not sure^ until next 
day, when he came to the nest with a worm in his beak. 
His mate, instead of taking it from him, slowly rose and 
lowered her bill into the nest as if to whisper some secret to 
little ones there. 

Then two tiny beaks rose to view, and opened to receive 
the morsel. Next instant Mr. Redbreast was off for another 
worm, and the little mother was lovingly covering her 
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precious brood. They were three days old when I awoke 
one morning at four o'clock, and watched them as they ate 
their morning meal. During the next two hours food was 
brought to the nest 

fourteen times, and 
each time was eaten 
as greedily as if the 
little brood were on 
the verge of starv^a- 
tion. 

So rapidly had the 
young birds grown 
by this time that four 
heads could be seen 
above the edge of the 
nest when the parents 
were away. They 




were not pretty 
heads in that stage 
of development, for 
they were entirely 
bare except for a 
gray fuzz, and the 
prominent features 

were an immense mouth and two bulging lumps on the sides. 

These lumps opened as eyes three days later. 

The babies were now six days old and looked more like 

birds, though still far from being objects of beauty. They 

had grown so large as nearly to fill the nest, and at the 
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slightest noise would lift up their heads high, and open their 
mouths wide. So long and slender were their necks, their 
heads so wide and flat, their beaks so long and opened to an 
almost incredible width, thgtt there was something uncanny 
about them as they stretched up and uttered a queer little 
whine when either parent brought food. 

I don't know where Mr. Redbreast spent his nights, but I 
do know that at half past three o'clock on the morning when 
the young birds were a week old, he flew up to his front door 
and fondly saluted his family. After a few moments, with a 
parting caress, to which the little mother responded in a con- 
tented twitter, he dropped from the twig by the nest. In a 
few minutes, with the air of one who was conscious of having 
done his duty, he returned with the first course of their 
morning meal. 

The first faint streak of light was just showing in the east, 
but his day's work had begun. All day long, until after 
dusk, he and his mate were tireless in their search for food 
for the little ones. 

The small folks in the nest grew more interesting every 
day. At ten days of age they were pretty well feathered and 
a very bright family. Two seemed brighter than the others, 
and were growing restless in their crowded nest. They 
would stand upon its edge, stretch their wings and necks, 
then stand on one foot, stretch out the other leg, and gape 
like a sleepy schoolboy. The home nest was getting too 
small for them, and the poor little mother was quite crowded 
out. 

Two days later one of the young ones mysteriously disap- 
peared, and I feared that he had fallen from the nest and 
become the prey of some prowling cat. But, probably, he 
had flown away, to begin life on his own account. 

Now full fledged, they showed the robin markings dis- 
tinctly — the black head, the light ring about the eye, the 
light throat and red breast prettily mottled above. The tail 
was the least developed, being not over three-fourths of an 
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inch in length. As they sat in the nest it was elevated at 
such an angle that it pointed skyward, like the tail of a wren. 
It seemed incredible, that in less than two weeks from the 
time that they broke the shell of the egg^ and in one week 
from the time they opened their eyes, they could have 
developed into such handsome creatures. 

Beauties they were as they gazed at me so knowingly 
from above the edge of the nest. The three heads were close 
together, and each little face was full of expression, while 
they looked fearlessly into my eyes, as if trying to under- 
stand what sort of creature I was. Suddenly the mother 
flew into the tree with food for them. Instantly the heads 
lifted, the mouths opened wide, the wings fluttered, and 
every feather bristled with life and animation. 

Their appetites being satisfied, they settled down for an 
after-dinner nap, with the three beaks pointing directly at 
me, and the eyes blinking drowsily. 

And a nap they needed, for a tremendous quantity of food 
had gone into their stomachs since I sat down at the window 
an hour earlier. I wondered what a bird's digestive appa- 
ratus could be like, for worms, bugs, slugs and moths in great 
numbers all slipped down their gaping throats. 

Once, a spear of grass, more than ten inches long, which 
hung from the father bird's beak, was eagerly seized by one 
of the youngsters. After a few convulsive gulps it disap- 
peared down his throat. 

But a robin's life is too short to be spent in providing food 
for hungry children, when they are old enough to begin to 
look for it themselves. 

Several times during the day the mother came to the nest 
with food, held it tantalizingly in sight of the fledglings, 
allowed them to struggle for it, and then devoured it herself ! 
Was she urging them to seek their own food by tempting the 
appetite and then leaving it unsatisfied ? 

About five o'clock a faint chirp from the tree awoke me. 
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• One of the small birds stood on a limb, with his back turned 
to his old home and the wide world before him. Soon the 
mother came with food for the remaining ones, but no sign of 
recognition passed between her and the young adventurer. 
He flapped his wings two or three times, and with a hoarse 
croak flew clumsily into a neighboring tree. I did not see 
him again. 

After the mother's next visit, the larger bird in the nest 
began to stretch. He stood on the edge of the nest, and 
looked curiously up and down among the branches for a few 
minutes. Then he spread his wings and flew a few feet, to a 
limb from which he looked around with wondering eyes. 

The little bird left behind settled down contentedly for a 
while, turning around and pressing the nest, much as the 
mother did in shaping it, and all of the time making a soft, 
happy sound, as if pleased to have plenty of room. But his 
contentment did not last long. 

Soon Mrs. Redbreast came with food, and with it, I fancy, 
she gave him some wholesome advice, for she had no sooner 
disappeared than he showed an inclination to follow his late 
companion who, when he saw the mother come to the nest, 
turned awkwardly around on his perch, and flew a little way 
toward her. She paid him no attention. 

In less than five minutes the little fellow left behind mus- 
tered courage to try his wings. With a desperate spring 
from the side of the nest, he settled on a limb a few feet from 
the other bird. The parents for the next ten minutes called 
and coaxed and scolded from a neighboring tree, until the 
youngsters launched out and flew to them, one after the 
other. Soon all were out of sight, and my tree robbed of its 
treasures. 

A few days after the nest was deserted I heard a queer, 
scratching noise in the tree, and saw a chipmunk peeping 
over the side of the nest, first at me, and then into the nest. 
Having satisfied himself that everything was all right, he 
briskly hopped into the nest, whirled around in it two or 
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three times, and then cuddled down just as, in my childish 
fancy years ago, Goldilocks cuddled down when she ** tried 
the little bear's bed.'* But Bunny didn't go to sleep. 
He filled the nest as completely as if it had been made for 
him, but it evidently did not suit him for a residence. After 
lying and blinking in it for a few minutes, he sprang out, 
scampered down the trunk of the tree, and was soon out of 
sight among the shrubbery. 

Emeune a. Cross. 
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A Jolly Red -Head. 

One of the most interesting birds of my acquaintance 
is the red-headed woodpecker. In Ohio he is the most 
abundant species of the woodpecker family, the flicker 
coming next in point of numbers. You may see him al- 
most everywhere ; in the city as well as in the country ; 
in the lowlands and meadows, if there are a few trees, as 
well as in the uplands ; in the open spaces and in the dense 
woods, and wherever found, he is the same jolly, compan- 
ionable fellow. I suppose every boy knows this bird, which, 
as Mr. Burroughs prettily sa/s, *' festoons the woods'* 
with red, white and blue-black. He may be readily identi- 
fied by his crimson head and neck, making him look as 
if he had plunged up to his shoulders into a keg of red paint. 

Like all other woodpeckers, he is a hewer of timber, 
chiselling out a parlor — or rather, perhaps, a nursery — in a 
dead limb or tree-trunk, where he rears his young and trains 
them in the way they should go. I have known him to 
drill his nest in a fence-stake, while the telegraph poles 
along the railroad, although they must be hard and tough, 
often afford him a nesting place, and it is amusing to see 
him bolt from his cavity whenever a train dashes along. 

It is regretted that our bird has not a more musical 
voice, and yet his well-known g-r-r-u-k, g-r-r-u-k and g-u-r-r-iy 
g-u-r-r-l and kt-r-r, kt-r-r are by no means disagreeable, but 
are suggestive of the good nature and buoyancy of spirit 
that animate his bosom. If he is not much of a vocalist, 
he still seems to be a lover of music. 

Listen to him as he plays a tune on that shellbark 
hickory-tree, or beats his tattoo on the slate roof. He 
evidently engages in this exercise, in part at least, for the 
sake of the musical effect, else why should he drum on the 
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roof, where no insects are to be found, or upon an old tin 
pan that he has discovered out on the commons ? There has 
been some dispute as to how he produces this quick succes- 
sion of raps, several writers contending that he does it by 
rapidly striking together his mandibles. This cannot be the 
true explanation, for I have often watched him at his rehears- 
als, and have always noticed that the sound varies according 
to the object upon which he hammers. 

For instance, if it is a large hollow tree, the sound is 
coarse and resonant, as one would expect. If he beats 
upon a piece of partly loosen bark, his tune is sharp and 
penetrating. On a tin or slate roof the sound is precisely 
what it would be if you or I should pound rapidly upon 
the same object with a similar instrument. But how can 
he beat so fast with his bill ? Just as a drummer-boy deftly 
taps his snare-drum so rapidly that you cannot count the 
strokes, and almost think that his drumsticks must be 
small boards rounded at the end. 

Of all the woodpeckers that I have studied, the red- 
head is the most expert on the wing. Of course he follows 
the fashion of the family when he flies, going in a kind of 
gallop from one perch to another. But other woodpeckers 
seem to regard flying as a serious business, and are there- 
fore on the wing only as much as is necessary to secure 
food and escape from their foes. 

Not so with our crimson-headed acrobat, who often per- 
forms the most amazing feats of scaling in the air out of 
pure exuberance of spirits. He must have some valve of 
escape for his rollicksome nature. And so he frequently 
hurls himself out into the air as if shot from a cannon, 
performs some exploit, such as poising, whirling, darting 
straight upward, and almost turning a somersault, and then 
circles gracefully back to his upright floor of bark, crying 
exultingly, ''G-r-r-e-e-lyg-r-r-e'e-lf which being interpreted 
means, ** Wasn't that a clever trick?" 

Often, it is true, he makes a dash for an insect, just as 
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the wood-pewee or the great crested flycatcher does ; but 
I think that many of his feats are performed for pure love 
of frolic. 

I have watched a dozen or more of these birds engaging 
in their wing -exercises in a favorite woodland, which might 
have been called their gymnasium. They had selected a 
certain tree for a point of departure, and with loud chat- 
tering would dash away after one another, describe a grace- 
ful circle, and then plunge back into the tree. 

At times their cries seemed to be half-angry. Still, the 

whole performance seemed so jolly that it reminded me of 

a company of children playing **base" or * 'black-man.** 

These birds certainly have some sense of humor, and 

enjoy a romp as much as the most playful schoolboys. 

One of their favorite pastimes is playing "hide-and-seek** 
about the trunks of trees. It is amusing to see two of them 
peep at each other a ijioment around the bole of a tree, 
and then jerk their heads back, precisely as you have seen 
children do. Besides, they often play **catch" or ''tag,** 
dashing pell-mell after each other among the trees, until 
you wonder they do not dash themselves to atoms. 

A pair of bluebirds had a nest in a box near my house 
last spring. They seemed to be greatly vexed by the 
presence of a red-head* which was in the habit of coasting 
on the maples along the street. They would make a quick 
dash at him, but the "artful dodger*' would slip dexter- 
ously around to the other side of the tree out of harm's 
way. 

Sometimes, however, he would stand his ground, and 
present his long spear of a bill to his enemies as they flung 
themselves at him, and thus keep them at a safe distance ; 
for no bluebird would care to impale himself on the end of a 
lance like that. 

Still the woodpecker would occasionally lose a feather by 
failing to be quick enough to evade the swift assaults 
of his enemies. I do not know whether he sometimes 
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makes a raid on other birds* nests or not. I hope not ; 
but I have noticed that robins and bluebirds have a mortal 
hatred of him, especially when he comes into the neighbor- 
hood of their nests. 

Speaking of bluebirds in connection with the red-head, 
reminds me of a curious freak of bird-behavior that I ob- 
served one day in July. I was strolling along the banks 
of a small creek, when I saw a male bluebird sitting on a 
limb of an apple-tree, while only a few feet away, a red- 
head was busy at work in a cavity of the trunk (which he 
had evidently himself drilled), throwing out the chips at 
a lively rate, and at intervals peeping from the hole to see 
if the coast was clear. 

I drove both birds away, and then watched them at 
some distance. In a few minutes the bluebird was again 
at his post, while his companion had gone back into the 
cavity to ply his trade of carpentry as before. 

What did it mean? Was the bluebird playing the role 
of sentinel for the red-head ? Or was the woodpecker hewing 
out a home for the bluebird by way of accommodation ? 
Or was the bluebird only biding his time until the cavity 
should be done, when he intended to drive the busy toiler 
away, and occupy the nest himself? I have never been 
able to come to a decision in the matter. 

From youth to old age our bird is a cunning, tricksy 
spirit. Ah ! yes, there is the red-head, junior — but his head 
is black instead of crimson ; so that we may say without 
contradicting ourselves that he is a black-headed red-head. 
He is a quaint lad. I have seen him clinging to the feathers 
of the parent bird, as a child to his mother's skirts, scream- 
ing for something to eat. 

But when his stomach is full of titbits, he and his 
playmates have rare sport tobogganing (though they usually 
prefer to go uphill instead of down) on the trunks of trees, 
playing hide-and-seek, and flying race. 

LkanpKR S. K^yser. 
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Amateur owners and breeders of carrier-pigeons are 
numbered by the thousands in this country. Nearly every 
city has a cltib or association devoted to the breeding and 
flying of these interesting birds. It is the opinion of good 
judges that, after a few generations, birds bred and flown in 
the United States become stronger and more sagacious than 
the European stock from which they are descended. Some of 
the best records, both for distance flown and for time, have 
been made by the pigeons of American fanciers. 

The use of a carrier-pigeon post during the siege of 
Paris is a familiar fact. Newspapers, letters and despatches 
were reduced to diminutive size by photography, and 
entrusted to carrier birds, which had been brought out of 
Paris in balloons, and were thus carried back into the 
beleaguered city over the heads of the German army. 
During several months the pigeon-post was the only means 
by which the besieged city received news from the outside 
world. 

But in spite of the telegraph, the telephone and the regular 
post, the services of pigeons are still often put to practical 
use in Europe. This is particularly the case in Belgium and 
the north of France, where they are most extensively bred. 
They are often employed successfully in carrying reports of 
speeches and other news from distant points to the Paris and 
Brussels newspapers. 

American pigeon-fanciers have not devoted much attention 
to the practical side of their favorite diversion. Pigeon-flying 
here is regarded merely as a sport, and its principal object is 
the making of *' records." There exists, however, near New 
York City a flock of these birds which demonstrates how 
easily they can be employed for a useful purpose. 
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About forty miles from New York, amid the hills of Som- 
erset County, New Jersey, a New York banker has a country 
estate, to which he has given the name of Chetola. 

It is several miles distant from the nearest railroad and 
telegraph station. The proprietor has found a prompt means 




The Carrier- Pigeon. 

of communicating with his place of business in the employ- 
ment of trained pigeons; and the ''Aerial Messenger 
Company, Limited," as the Chetola flock is called by its 
owner, has attained a high state of efficiency in its work. 

About twenty-five birds are engaged in the service. They 
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are the descendants of several pairs of Antwerp carriers 
imported by the owner. In appearance they are quite 
handsome, being longer in the body than the ordinary 
pigeon, with slim necks, bright, intelligent eyes, and large 
wings supplied with the abundance of muscular power neces- 
sary to sustain them in long and rapid journeys. 

The general color of the birds is a slate-gray, with mark- 
ings on the wings and body of a darker hue, melting on the 
neck and back into rainbow shades — the poetical, lively iris 
of the ** burnish 'd dove." 

Their residence is a roomy loft over one of the farm build- 
ings. Here they are provided with all the luxuries a pigeon 
can desire, including feeding-places constantly supplied with 
provender, and a continuous flow of water for drinking and 
bathing. Exceedingly fastidious birds, scrupulously neat as 
to their plumage, their dwelling-place must be kept in a 
condition of order and cleanliness. 

The practical working of this Aerial Messenger service is 
simple. The birds are accustomed to being handled, and are 
not dismayed when some of their number are taken from the 
loft, placed in a wicker hamper, and carried by the railroad 
to New York. 

Indeed, as some of them are always kept on hand at their 
owner's city office, they are habituated to this experience, 
and remain with apparent contentment in temporary 
seclusion. 

While thus waiting for duty, their food and water are 
restricted to a minimum. When a message is to be entrusted 
to them, it is written out on a piece of very thin paper about 
three inches square. This is folded lengthwise into narrow 
compass, and one of the birds being taken from the hamper, 
the strip of paper is firmly attached to one of its tail feathers 
by means of a piece of fine wire. 

A vigorous pull is always given to the feather to make sure 
that it is not loose. Then a window is opened, and the bird 
let loose. 
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Instantly gaining its wings, it rises above the lofty build- 
ings of the city, and without hesitation, strikes out in the 
direction of its home in New Jersey. 

In from forty minutes to an hour the little messenger from 
Wall Street alights at its cote in the country. The entrance 
has a light swinging-door, which the bird easily pushes 
aside. In its desire for food and a bath after its long flight, 
it usually wastes no time in entering. 

The door has an electrical attachment which signals the 
appearance of a bird by ringing a bell in the mansion. Some 
one at once goes to the pigeon loft, captures the newly 
arrived messenger, and relieves it of the note it carried. 

In this way the master of the establishment can be kept 
by his partners and clerks fully informed of what is going on 
in the city. 

Each bird in the service bears on its leg a light brass ring, 
upon which its number is inscribed. A careful record is kept 
of each trip a bird makes, and of the time it requires. Most 
of the flock have made the journey many times. 

This precision was not attained without care and atten- 
tion. Some birds, especially young and untried ones, never 
reappeared at their home after being despatched . They may 
fall victims to hawks or to undiscriminating gunners. Some- 
times they are enticed from their duty by the prospect of food 
on the way, or join flocks of ordinary pigeons which they 
encounter. 

Carrier-doves, like men, include some stupid and lazy 
individuals. Those who succumb to danger or temptation 
are caught or shot. The lazy birds, when freed, prefer to 
sun themselves on a roof rather than proceed with their mes- 
sage. Or on arriving at their home they roost for a time on a 
tree before entering their hospitable loft. 

But by weeding out the weak or incompetent, by training 
the young birds to duty by flying them on gradually increas- 
ing distances, and above all by making their home attractive 
to them, this corps of feathered messengers has been brought 
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to a State of assured efficiency. The **old stagers" have 
learned to avoid peril, to disdain allurements, and to attend 
strictly to business. 

On one occasion a pair from this Chetola flock combined 
an important business service with a long distance flight. 

Their master left New York in summer to spend some 
days at a fishing station on the New England coast, three 
hundred miles away from New York. He took with him a 
hamper containing a few birds, intending to test them on a 
long distance journey. The place at which he was staying 
was an isolated spot, far from a telegraph office, and was 
reached only by a steamboat on alternate days. One 
morning, after the steamboat had come and gone, he found 
that it had brought him a message from New York in regard 
to an important matter of business. An immediate answer 
was required, as the subject involved a considerable amount 
of money. 

There was no way of sending a message for several days. 
He resolved to make use of his birds. He wrote the neces- 
sary instructions to his representatives in duplicate. The 
messages were attached to two of the birds, which were 
liberated at about two o'clock in the afternoon. 

The next morning at seven o'clock the gallant carriers, 
having flown three hundred miles over an unfamiliar country, 
rang the bell that communicated with their loft in New 
Jersey. The messages were secured, and sent to New 
York at once ; and the next mail brought the owner of the 
birds the information that his orders had been successfully 
carried out. 

On this occasion alone, he says, the performance of the 
two birds repaid him a hundredfold for all the trouble or 
expense his faithful little feathered employes had ever cost 

him. 

Henry Edward Wallace. 
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A Bird in the Hand. 

I have always liked yellow-throated vireos, because of the 
careless, confident way in which the male sings on the nest ; 
and when a pair of these vireos appeared last May in an apple- 
tree just outside my dining-room window, I was prepared to 
give them a very cordial welcome. I had no idea, however, 
when the female finally selected a twig and fell to weaving, 
how important a member of our household she would become, 
and what charming associations she was destined to weave 
about the tree. 

In ten days the nest was finished and the eggs were laid. 
I placed a short ladder against the tree, so that when I 
climbed it my head was level with the nest and within two feet 
of it. I climbed the ladder twice, to accustom the bird to her 
strange visitor, and the third time I offered her a cankerworm. 
She took it, but flew off with it. 

The next morning I made the fourth ascent of the ladder 
and offered the vireo a large black ant, which I caught on the 
tree itself. She swallowed it without leaving the nest, and a 
dozen more disappeared as quickly as I could give them to 
her. These black ants were evidently considered very choice 
food, and as there were large colonies of them in the hollows 
of the tree, there was always a busy line following up or down 
the limb against which the ladder rested. The simplest way, 
therefore, to feed my friend waii to stand on the ladder, waylay 
each passing ant and offer it to her. 

The next morning, on my fifth ascent, she again ate freely 
from my hand. She even left her eggs and perched on the 
edge of the nest, reaching forward if I held the ant too far 
from her ; and when I had desolated the highway of ants and 
was descending the ladder, she flew from the limb below the 
nest to the top rung of the ladder, and after I fed her there, to 
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the next rung, following me some distance. The male, whom 
I soon learned to distinguish by the richer yellow of his 
throat, was naturally aroused and indignant at this intrusion. 
While his mate was eating peacefully from my hand, he flew 
backward and forward 'close to my head, uttering a harsh, 
scolding note, which I never heard from the female. 

In about a week after he first witnessed the performance 
the male became to a certain extent reconciled to his wife's 




A Vireo's Nest. 



Strange conduct. He did not dart at my head so often, and he 
developed a habit which gave me a much higher opinion of 
his character, flying to the nest when the female followed me 
and keeping the eggs warm during her absence. 

Once, while I was feeding her on the nest, some time after 
he had grown used to me, I heard him scolding more violently 
than ever. I wondered at his renewed vigilance, till I saw 
that he was watching, not me, but a male vireo. His anger at 
my intrusion had been somewhat modified by astonishment, 
but the presence of another bird was an occurrence he under- 
stood and felt competent to deal with. 

The male never fed from my hand, although he often 
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remained in the nest until I came very near. I knew him at 
once by his retracted head and angry eyes. The female's 
head was always extended to see what I was bringing, and 
her eyes were intelligent and gentle. He was a true bar- 
barian, I fear, but I learned to respect him thoroughly. He 
defended his home and family as well as he could, and he was 
extremely active, a little later, in feeding the young. 

I told my friends, of course, of the rare friendship which I 
had formed, and several came to see the vireo eat from my 
hand. Not only did their presence under the tree seem to 
make no difference in her appetite, but when one of them 
climbed the ladder I had to admit that she took food from his 
hand as readily as she had from mine. At no time did she 
discriminate between her admirers. Any one who brought 
black ants was welcome. One day I put her courage to a 
severe test. She was standing on the edge of the nest, the 
better to reach for the food which I offered her, and her com- 
posure was so great and my hand so near, that I ventured to 
close it over her and to carry her toward me. 

She did not seem alarmed at this strange experience ; her 
heart was not beating at a rapid rate, but I think the position 
was too unusual to be comfortable. 
She seemed pleased to be put down, 
although she remained where I placed 
her and continued her meal. If I put 
an ant on the palm of my hand, she 
preferred to hover or to fly over and 
take the ant on the wing, yet at length 
I induced her to perch on my finger. 

I managed this by putting a box „ ._ _ „ 

*=* ^ x- o Held on the Finger. 

containing ants in the palm of my hand, 

but letting it show between my fingers. She wanted the ants 
and saw only one way to get at them. She alighted, therefore, 
on my finger and thrust her bill down into the box. She also 
learned to eat from the box placed upon my head. 

In order to photograph the bird in these characteristic 
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positions, we had to do an amount of climbing and cutting in 
the tree, which was in itself a severe test of her composure. 
The camera was tied in place only a foot or two away, and 
remained there night and day, covered by a black cloth ; but 
neither this strange object nor the removal of twigs and 
branches all around the nest seemed to disturb the vireo in 
the least. 

When the young were hatched, and no longer needed the 
protection of her body, the mother treated herself to long and 
well-earned absences. Once she was away so long that I 
became greatly worried about her, but she returned at length, 
and ate once more, the last time, from my hand. 

She unconsciously gave me cause, during this last inter- 
view, to think of her a little more constantly than I liked. 
While I looked up at her as she fed, there fell into my eye a 
fragment of the ant she was eatings an experience that 
forbids me to recommend formic acid as an eye-lotion. But I 
forgave her, of course, and as I say, this was the last I saw of 
her. At the end of two days I went away for the summer. 

When I returned, in September, the well-worn nest was 
all that I could connect with the family I had watched. 
Often when I look at it I think of its brave architect and 
builder. I wonder what long journeys she is making now ; 
whether she will escape all the perils of the way and return to 
me next spring. The chances are many that I shall not see 
my vireo again, but if she returns next May the warmest 
welcome and the largest ants will be waiting for her. 

RAI.PH Hoffman. 
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The English Sparrow. 

The parasitic finch, known throughout the United States 
as the English sparrow, was brought to this country first in 
1850 from England. Other sparrow importations followed, 
and the bird, multiplying prodigiously, is found to-day in the 
cities and settled towns of nearly the entire country. 

The sparrow was introduced into our country by individ- 
uals, and in one instance by a city government, in the belief 
that he would preserve the trees of towns and cities by 
destroying harmful insects. At first he was fostered and 
coddled as no American . bird had ever been. As he 
multiplied his popularity waned rapidly. 

To-day, by nearly every observant resident of the United 
States, and emphatically by naturalists, he is pronounced a 
pest, who adds to the serious injury he does us not a few 
annoyances well classed as insults. His habitual note is a 
noisy, joyless clink, which to invalids and most other persons 
is offensive. 

He is a robber and destroyer. Hd spoils orchards, vine- 
yards, gardens and grainfields, and pilfers poultry food. The 
sparrow sometimes feeds his young on injurious insects but 
he is a persecutor and supplanter of highly useful and delightful 
American birds, which if left alone would destroy more insects 
than the sparrow ever molests. From streets and parks and 
gardens in and about our cities and larger towns the pest- 
sparrow has nearly or totally expelled almost every native 
bird once haunting there. 

Twenty years ago my home, on a busy street of a city, 
was graced by the long stay of the white-breasted and barn 
swallow, the song and chipping sparrow, the robin and the 
Baltimore oriole, and by the seasonal appearance and generous 
remaining of the chickadee, cedar bird, downy woodpecker, 
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yellow warbler, red-eyed vireo, bluebird, snowbird, fox-colored 
sparrow, thistle finch, brown creeper, white-breasted nuthatch 

and other gentle native birds. 
m. Excepting a few reluctant 

robins, they long ago gave place 
to the intruder. About the Mas- 
sachusetts State-House bam swal- 
lows bred not long ago. They, 
too, have fled before the sparrow. 
Boston Common is nearly desolate 
now, from year's end to year's 
end, of every bird but the wrong 
one. 

In the lofty elms, where for- 
merly swung nest after nest, woven 
purse - fashion by our master- 
workman, the Baltimore oriole, I 
\J^ I could discover in the way of bird- 

homes only unsightly heaps of 
trash thrown together for nur- 
series by the parasite. 
Other evil deeds of these interlopers are the choking of 
street-lamps and roof -drains with nest-rubbish, the defiling 
of cistern water, the endangering of foundries by their readily 
ignited nests, the ruining of thatched roofs at the South, and 
the harboring of the eggs or pupae of devastating insects like 
the gipsy-moth in and under their nests. 

In the Eastern United States he seems to be lessening 
slightly; perhaps because his natural Eastern enemies, the 
little saw- whet owl and mottled owl, have followed him to 
populous centres, and are even beginning to breed in city 
spires. The sharp-shinned hawk has also followed him to 
town, as has the Northern shrike. 

Sometimes the native birds make plucky resistance to the 
intruder. A pair of little flycatchers were besieged in their 
nest on a pear-tree near my friend's residence. The sparrows 
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moved about the nest in a gradually narrowing circle, keeping 
up a sort of cannibal death-dance. 

The brave little nest-owners flung themselves furiously 
upon the evil army, sometimes knocking a sparrow over, but 
at last both flycatchers dropped, completely beaten out, to the 
lower limb of the tree. The sparrows closed upon the nest 
and began to pick it to pieces as if in mere malice. Soon the 
flycatchers recovered breath and darted desperately at the 
robber gang and triumphantly routed it. 

Our native birds may be aided by preventing land fires, by 




Defending the Nest. 



repressing predatory cats and the unlawful egg-collector, and 
by protecting about cities the little owls, the sharp-shinned 
hawk and shrike. By a device like the old-fashioned pigeon- 
net the sparrow may be trapped in quantities, and then 
mercifully killed, and in some localities used for food. There 
is no reason why our young men who are constantly shooting 
game should not wage constant war against these sparrows. 
They make as good eating as sandbirds. 

Flktcher Osgood. 
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Ostrich - Farming. 

Ostrich-farming was introduced into South America, 
whose pampas or great plains are peculiarly suited to this 
bird, in 1878, by direct importation from South Africa. 
There is a species of the ostrich native to South America, 
but it is only half as large as the South African species, 
and its plumes are not so valuable. 

The South African ostrich stands seven or eight feet 
in height, and weighs, when full grown, about one hundred 
pounds. The color of the plumage of the male is black 
and white, and of that of the female either dark gray or 
light brown. The female is quite as large as the male. 

The ostrich's small head, which is not much larger than 
that of a goose, indicates a small brain and little intelli- 
gence. The long neck and legs, contrasting with the small 
head and body, give the bird an ungainly appearance. 

Ostriches eat almost anything vegetable — grain, fruits of 
all kinds, potatoes, carrots, beets, and so on, besides grass, 
clover, and various weeds. Their digestion is powerful, 
and, to aid it, they continually accumulate in the gizzard 
small pebbles and sand. 

The female is exceedingly careless about her eggs, 
laying them in any slight hollow, and often deserting her 
nest. The rearing of the birds, therefore, would hardly be 
profitable, if the hatching were not done by artificial heat. 
In some cases the females lay as many as fifty eggs in a 
season, but oftener not more than twenty-five or thirty. 

The illustration represents the ostrich farm of Mr. 
Ambrose Sapello, at Las Piedras, near Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Mr. Sapello was the first to introduce ostriches into South 
America from the Cape of Good Hope, where, for twenty 
years, the profitableness of raising ostriches had been dem- 
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onstrated. This farm now supports one hundred and ten 
ostriches. They are kept in pairs, and each pair is allotted 
a space of about two acres, which is sown to grass, and has 
in one comer a small hut in which the birds find shelter 
in wet weather. 

These small lots are surrounded by a common wire or 
picket fence, about six feet high. The ' birds, kept in 




An Ostrich Farm. 



constant sight of human beings, are not easily frightened. 
They have a great deal of curiosity ; they approach to within 
a few feet of a person, and, if not interfered with, investigate 
with their great bills any bright object, such as a watch- 
chain, locket, or breast-pin ; but a sudden movement with the 
hand causes them to run clumsily but rapidly to what they 
consider a safe distance. 
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The thick-shelled egg of the ostrich is twenty times as 
large as an ordinary hen's eggy and its weight is about two 
pounds. Before the eggs are placed in the incubator, or 
hatching-box, each one is placed in a long box which has at 
one end a lamp and at the other end a small opening for 
observation. If the egg is fruitful, an opaque spot will be 
observed in the yolk. If the yolk has a uniform density it is 
worthless. 




Young Ostriches. 

The eggs which pass this test are carefully placed in a 
cabinet consisting of a series of drawers, in which they rest 
upon soft felt. The temperature is raised to the required 
height by means of hot water from a large boiler near by. A 
thermometer attached to each drawer shows the exact heat. 
The temperature is kept between ninety-nine and one hun- 
dred and two degrees Fahrenheit. 

At intervals of seven or eight days the eggs are turned 
over, and, during all the handling, great care is taken to 
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avoid sudden jars. The period of incubation is forty-two 

days — just twice as long as that required for the ordinary 

hen's egg. The young ostrich is about the size of a young 

pullet, when hatched, and has a brownish color, which gives 

him the appearance of an 

overgi:own partridge. Not 

until they are half-grown 

do the male birds begin to 

differ in color from the 

females. 

The young chicks are 
fed upon bran, corn-meal 
and green leaves, and grow 
rapidly. In six weeks they 
are as large as turkeys, 
and at three months they 




Ostrich -Farming in Soutli America. 

are four feet in height. The first ostriches brought from Cape 
Town to South America were sold for prices which would 
seem excessive if the profits of the business were not consid- 
ered. Twelve hundred and even sixteen hundred dollars 
were paid for one pair of birds. The freight charge alone, 
upon forty ostriches imported by Mr. Sapello from Cape 
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Town, was nearly four thousand dollars. The usual price 
now is about three hundred dollars for a single pair of 
ostriches raised in South America. The importation from 
Cape Town has practically ceased, since the birds do not 
lose by being bred in 
America, but rather 
gain in the quality of 
the plumage. A pair 
of half - grown os- 
triches, six months 
to a year old, are 
worth about one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 
The birds are first 
plucked at nine or ten 
months, and thereaf- 
ter every six months. 
Plumes taken from 
the living ostrich are 
^est. 

To obtain them, 
the bird is imprisoned 
in a kind of cage — 
a small box-stall, on 
wheels, with a door 
at each end. 

Into this the os- 
trich^ is driven and 
the door is fastened. 
Portions of the sides 
of the stall are ar- 
ranged to let down on 

hinges, and through the openings thus made the plucking 
and cutting of the feathers is done. This caution is neces- 
sary in order to escape the powerful feet of the bird, for 
though the ostrich is not vicious, it is dangerous in close 
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quarters. A blow from the wing of a full-grown ostrich has 
not infrequently been known to break a man's arm or leg. 
The limited intelligence of the bird is taken full advantage of 
in its management. 

The smaller feathers are plucked. The plumes of the 
wings and the larger feathers are cut, leaving imbedded a 
stump of the feather some four inches in length. After a 
lapse of some two weeks or a month these stumps are pulled 
out from the wings with a pair of pincers. They have 
shrunk in this time to such . an extent as to make their 
removal easy and painless. When the plucking is finished, 
the ostrich is released through the front door of the stall. 

The yield can be counted upon almost to a certainty as to 
the number of feathers, but the price varies with the quality. 
The South American plumes are considered in London and 
Paris equal to those of South Africa, if not superior to them. 

Two dozen large plumes are plucked or cut from each 
wing. Those cut from the male bird are pure white, except 
two, which are partly white and partly black. The long 
plumes cut from the wings of the female are white and gray. 
In addition to the long plumes from the wings of the male, 
there are about three ounces of smaller black feathers, and, 
from either male or female, about forty ounces of tail and 
breast-feathers. About three pounds of feathers are taken 
from each ostrich. 

The first plucking, when the bird is only nine or ten 
months old, yields, at the present wholesale prices, five or six 
dollars* worth of feathers to each bird. The yield increases 
from year to year, until the ostrich has its full growth, — 
about two and a half to three years, — when the clip from 
each is worth about forty dollars. 

Henry H. Barroll. 
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A Widow's Mites. 

One bright day in June, as I delved in my little garden a 
loud humming close at hand caused me suddenly to look up. 
I was a trifle surprised to see, poised in mid-air some six feet 
from my head, an excited specimen of that dainty tropical 
visitant, the ruby-throated humming-bird. 

Ten seconds later the bird was gone like a flash, but only 
to perch on a twig of the nearest tree, there to sit and watch 
my movements with evident concern. 

Ignorant of birds and their habits though I was, the little 
creature's conduct seemed to me very peculiar, so I waited to 
see what would come next. 

In less than five minutes the bird darted into the air, 
circled about twice or thrice, and then, dashing back to the 
tree, suddenly dropped, light as a feather and without pre- 
liminary perching after the usual manner of birds, full upon 
her nest. 

There she sat in plain sight, as indeed she must have 
done for several days, though hitherto I had failed to see her. 
The nest was so tiny, so exactly the color of the bough that 
held it, and so shielded by overhanging leaves as to be very 
hard to find, even after one knew its position ; and yet it was, 
as I have said, in full sight all the time. 

Luckily I have a neighbor who is deeply versed in bird- 
lore ; to him I hastened with the story of my discovery. An 
hour later we took advantage of the bird's temporary absence 
to inspect the nest. 

We found that we could easily look from the top of a 
small step-ladder directly down upon the two tiny white eggs 
lying in their cup-shaped bed of downy vegetable fibre, and 
could examine closely the exquisite workmanship of the nest 
itself. It was saddled upon a drooping bough some ten feet 
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from the ground. It was made of vegetable floss, soft as the 
finest wool, and was completely covered on the outside with 
bits of lichen to make it look like the mossy wood that sup- 
ported it. How anxiously did we 
watch that tiny nest during the 
l,'\ /\ ^ next week! And with what joy 

did we find, one day, 

that the two eggs 

had changed to two 

young humming- 




birds ! Helpless, naked, pitiful-look- 
ing objects they were, to be sure ; 
but at one day old, even the best of 
us are not remarkable for strength, 

grace or beauty. Looking at these helpless creatures, no big- 
ger than bumblebees, their whole flabby bodies shaking with 
every beat of their little hearts, it seemed almost impossible 
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that they should ever attain such brilliancy of plumage, such 
swiftness of motion, and such power of endurance as belong 
to adult humming-birds, and that in a few weeks. 

But if we wondered at the generally wretched appearance 
of the newly-hatched humming-birds, we wondered still 
more, and our wonder was mixed with great admiration, 
when we saw them survive the process of feeding. 

Doubtless this process is just the one best adapted to the 
condition of young humming-birds ; but to the human spec- 
tator it appears nothing less than cruel and dangerous. 
Imagine a human mother feeding her baby by thrusting 
down its throat a tube, say a yard long and two inches in 
diameter, placing the food in the upper end of this tube, and 
then violently churning the tube up and down so as to settle 
the food to the infant's stomach ! The child would be dead 
before his meal was finished. 

Yet all this would be not a whit worse than the process of 
feeding young humming-birds appears to be. The mother- 
bird inserts her bill in the open mouth of her hungry 
offspring, and pushes it down as far as possible. Then 
follow, in rapid succession, a series of apparently very violent 
rammings and shakings, as the partially-digested food is 
raised from the stomach of the old bird and forced into that 
of the young one. 

The first time that I saw this operation I felt sure that the 
poor little things would be corpses by the time it was ended ; 
and many a time, as the mother's sharp bill was thrust with 
great haste and apparent force down the gaping throat of the 
helpless fledgling, I almost held my breath for fear it would 
go entirely through the little, soft body, and pin the wretched 
creature firmly to the nest. 

No doubt, this performance, notwithstanding its apparent 
cruelty, serves a good purpose in exercising the muscles of 
the young bird as well as aiding in the digestion of its food. 

Thanks to the constant care of their hard-working mother, 
the helpless, naked, awkward little "hummers" gradually 
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increased in size and strength, raised a crop of stubbly 
plumage, and began to look something like birds. Meantime, 
all accessible accounts of young humming-birds were carefully 
read, and found to require that the birds should leave the 
nest at the age of seven days. Now, from the very first it 
was plain that our birdlings had no intention of leaving 
home so early in life. 

When they were a week old, and should have been, 
according to the books, spreading their wings for flight, they 
were still practically helpless, and their original nakedness 
was not yet decently covered by their crop of pinfeathers. 

Their bills were, at this time, not longer than that of a 
sparrow, but much sharper and more slender. At two weeks 
of age the little fellows, though neither fully grown nor fully 
fledged, had yet acquired a noticeable likeness to their 
mother ; but their plumage was less brilliant and their bills 
much shorter. 

About this time one of the little birds began to pay strict 
attention to his health, taking exercise regularly after each 
meal, by standing up in the nest and vibrating his wings for 
perhaps ten or fifteen seconds. As he was fed about once an 
hour on the average, it followed that he got a good deal of 
exercise in the course of a day. 

For several days longer affairs went on with little change 
except that the young birds grew noticeably larger and more 
uneasy, one of them surpassing the other in both respects. 
So large and active was he, and apparently so strong, that I 
should not have been surprised to see him fly away from the 
nest at any time after he was sixteen days old. 

Yet still he lingered, and like his companion was fed by 
the mother, though he was occasionally seen to pick, from a 
neighboring leaf, an insect for himself. 

The feeding by the mother-bird seemed now less danger- 
ous than formerly, perhaps because the young, being larger 
and stronger, seemed better able to survive the violent 
treatment that always accompanied the operation. 
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At last, when the birds were nineteen days old, the larger 
and more active one suddenly spread his wings in real earnest 
one fine morning, and flew out of the nest to a neighboring 
twig. He was not followed by his smaller and weaker sister 
till two days later. 

For several days after this the two lingered about the tree 
in which they had been reared, or in its immediate vicinity, 
sometimes fed in the good old way by their watchful mother, 
sometimes feeding themselves on the insects that happened to 
be upon twigs and leaves near them. 

During these days the mother occasionally fed them by 
putting food merely into their mouths, after the manner of 
birds generally, but more often the feeding was by the old 
method of regurgitation. She even shook one of them off his 
twig one day by the violence of her motions. 

How long the birds remained in • that neighborhood I 
cannot say, for a few days after the second one left the nest 
I was called from home, and did not return for three weeks. 
When I did return the birds were gone. However, I once 
afterward saw both the young birds and their mother in the 
old familiar tree. Then they flew away, and I have never 
seen them since. 

E. F. HOLDEN. 
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There is a popular belief that owls are exclusively birds of 
night and cannot see by day, or, if they see at all, that their 
vision is extremely limited. **As stupid as an owl ! " is the 

common saying ; but doubtless the 
phrase refers rather to feebleness of 
vision in open daylight than to any 
supposed mental deficiency. 

In truth, owls are not stupid, nor 
are they by any means blind by day. 
Even ornithologists have, I think, 
erred in assuming that most owls are 
exclusively nocturnal, though it has 
long been known that one species, 
the Hawk Owl, hunts only by day. 
Probably at night its vision is as 
defective as that of a hawk. 

I am inclined to believe that even 
the Great Horned, Barn and little 
Screech Owls, which are perhaps as 
nocturnal as any, are endowed with 
by no means keen vision in the dark, 
and that they do most of their hunt- 
ing by twilight and by moon or bright starlight. True, it is 
possible to approach closely many of the owls in the daytime, 
as they sit dozing in their shady retreats, and not infrequently 
the smaller species may be caught in the hands. But the 
passiveness of the owls by day is the result more of sleepiness 
than of inability to see ; and, once started in the daytime, and 
given a chance to rub open their drowsy eyes, so to speak, 
they are able to lead their would-be captors a lively chase. 
If any one has ever been aroused from a deep sleep to face 
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the broad daylight suddenly, he will appreciate the feelings 
of the winking, blinking owl, and be surprised no longer that 
under such circumstances it has suffered the unjust impu- 
tation of stupidity. 

But let us pass from general facts to particulars, and see 
what relation the owl tribe bears to man, especially to the 
farmer. It is high time the matter is understood ; for if the 

owl be the farmer's friend, the 
farmer ought to know it, and 
bear a hand in the effort to 
stop the destruction of owls of 
all sorts for decorative pur- 
poses. 

Of late there seems to be an 
abatement of the fashion, but 
in the last ten years many 
thousands of owls, from the 
Pigmy Owl, scarce a hand's 
breadth high, to the Great 
Horned Owl, with a spread of 
wing of three feet and more, 
have fallen victims to the fash- 
ionable craze. Let us consider the Great Horned Owl (Fig. i) 
first by reason of his size, his fine presence — for he is our 
finest species — and his economic importance. 

He has shortcomings. The chief one is a liking for fowls 
and turkeys. But as he does not begin to hunt until it is 
dusk, and retires to the deep woods by early daylight, he 
seldom gets a chance at the farmer's fowls unless they roost 
in trees. Then he becomes a dangerous foe indeed, and one 
the farmer is justified in disposing of by any means. 

However, when rabbits are plenty this owl prefers them ; 
and in the far West, where the rabbit is extremely abundant 
and a most destructive foe to the crops, the Great Horned 
Owl does good service in warring upon them. Many thou- 
sands of pounds are annually expended in Australia in an 
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attempt to destroy the rabbits — an attempt this owl woula 
gladly second if it were given a chance. The Barred Owl 
(Fig. 2) is not quite so large as the Great Homed, but though 
by no means as fine a species as the preceding, it is yet a 
notable bird. It is a good friend of the farmer, too, in the 
main, though its record with regard to chickens is not 
altogether a clean one. Still, it feeds mainly upon squirrels 
and mice. 

Probably all the larger owls are cannibals, and do not 
disdain to eat one of their smaller brethren when, opportunity 





Rg. 4. 



offers. The Barred Owl is no exception in this respect, and 
the remains of more than one Screech and Acadian Owlet 
have been found in the stomachs of their bigger relatives. 

This species has often been tamed ; and when taken from 
the nest it makes a gentle and interesting pet. Mr. Frank 
BoUes, in the Auk for April, 1890, tells a story of a pair he 
kept captive for a long time. It seems probable from one of 
his experiments that fish are eaten by this species when it 
can catch them. When some live perch were placed in the 
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water-tank in the cage, both owls, though they were but three 
months old, and had never seen a fish before, exhibited great 
excitement, and immediately jumped into the water to seize 
their prey. 

These pets, curiously enough, were fond of earthworms. 
At first they were afraid of snakes, but soon became curious 
about them, and subsequently killed and ate them with 
relish. So far as our farmers are concerned, the Snowy Owl 
(Fig. 3) is of 



less economic 
importance 
than some 
others, since it 
is never pres- 
ent in the Uni- 
ted States ex- 
cept in autumn 
and winter, 

and then usually only in comparatively 
small numbers. Occasionally, however, 
as it did in 1877-8, it appears in large 
numbers, and is eagerly shot for the 
cabinet or parlor. Its food consists 
chiefly of lemmings, hares and ptarmi- 
gans. When in the United States it also destroys many rats. 
Singularly enough, this owl is an expert fisher, and has often 
been seen on the margins of pools, waiting an opportunity to 
seize its finny prey. Very different from the preceding species 
both in appearance and habits is the Bam or ** Monkey-faced 
Owl '' (Fig. 4), as it is often not inaptly termed. While the 
Snowy Owl is a bird of the inclement north, the Barn Owl 
loves sunnier climes, and is found from about the latitude of 
the Middle States southward, not only through the United 
States but over almost all the world. Doubtless in early 
times the Bam Owl had to depend upon its own resources for 
a habitation, but it was quick to perceive the advantages of 
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a co-partnership with man, and early learned to build its 
nest in odd nooks and crannies of barns, churches and 
monasteries. 

This owl feeds nearly exclusively upon rodents, and 
especially mice, and does its hunting almost at the threshing- 
floor of the farmer. It is therefore a friend which should be 

peculiarly cared for by 
him and not left, as now, 
to be sacrificed to the 
passing whim of the mo- 
ment. 

The pouched gopher 
of California is pecul- 
iarly destructive to 
lawns, which it injures 
by tunnelling under the 
grass roots. It also does 
much damage in the 
garden. The number of 
these animals captured 
by the Bam Owl is simply enormous. The Southern planter 
also owes it a debt of gratitude from the persistent war it 
wages upon the cotton rat. 

The Long-eared Owl (Fig. 5), as its name implies, has 
long ear-tufts, which give it a peculiarly wise appearance, and 
unfortunately render it a favorite ornament of the parlor and 
study. It is one of our most common owls, both East and 
West, and almost every dark pine thicket shelters a pair or 
two. It roosts in trees, and in them builds a rude nest of 
sticks and twigs. In the far West, I have started a dozen 
or more from a thicket of bushes a few yards in extent. 

It is one of our most assiduous mouse-destroyers, and the 
presence of hundreds of pellets of mouse hair and bones 
usually marks the retreat of a pair of these birds. The 
downy young of all owls are curious-looking creatures, as 
may be seen from the accompanying illustration of a growing 
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family of Long-eared Owls. Almost as soon as hatched, the 
nestlings will take food from the hand as readily as from the 
parent bird, and soon become remarkably tame and confiding. 
The Short-eared Owl (Fig. 6) is of about the same size as 
the preceding, but the ear-tufts are inconspicuous. 

Moreover, it is a bird of very different habits. It summers 
chiefly in the fur countries and the Northern prairie States, 
and winters far southward, becoming common in the United 

States in the early fall. It is most 
at home in the marshes and open 
country, where it spends the hours 
of bright sunlight among the thick 
grass. 

While it thus prefers to doze 
during the brightest hours, it can 
see remarkably well in the daytime, 
and, once wakened to a sense of 
danger, it is no easy matter to shoot 
it. Its food consists chiefly of mice 
and insects. Occasionally, doubt- 
less, it destroys small birds, but its 
main subsistence is derived from 
animals that the farmer properly 
dreads ; nor can he rid himself of them so easily and cheaply 
in any other way as by protecting the owls. 

In the little Screech Owl (Fig. 7), whose length is less 
than ten inches, the farmer has another friend, and one whose 
value is not to be reckoned by its bulk. For this wise- 
looking tufted owlet is an inveterate foe to mice, and although 
he has been known to enter the farmer's domain and snatch 
a tender squab, or still more rarely a young chicken, he can 
plead that such misdeeds are performed but rarely, and only 
when family cares drive him to the necessity. For young 
owls are most voracious creatures, as one may learn who 
attempts to play nurse to a growing owl family. 

Moreover, now that we know what a destructive pest 
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is the English sparrow, it is well to note that ** Scops*' is 
very fond of this pestilent foreigner; and, from the habit of 
the sparrow of roosting about buildings, our owl is sometimes 
very successful in his patriotic attempts to reduce their 
numbers. 

Very gentle and interesting pets Screech Owls make ; and 
if taken from the nest when in the down, and well fed and 
petted, they may be released after a time with the certainty 
that they, will not wander far. Frequently they roost in the 
shrubbery near the house during the day, and at dusk fly to 
the window where they are accustomed to be fed. 

They nest in the hollows of trees, and this is where they 
usually roost during the day. Not an old apple orchard in 
New England that has not a pair of these little owls snugly 
hidden away in the hollows of some gnarled tree. Other 
owls there are which are worthy of mention, did space permit. 

Take them all in all, the owls must be considered friends 
to man. They are emphatically mice-eaters, and they sup- 
plement the work of the hawks by day by waging incessant 
warfare against man's enemiesr at a time when both hawks 
and men are resting. 

H. W. Henshaw. 
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The Black Sentinel. 

During the summer I had an extemporized writing-table 
up in an unfinished chamber, as a place for retirement when 
too much was going on in the house for elaboration of ideas. 
Only the joist and cobwebs separated the room from the attic 
above, which is the game preserve of the spiders, and unfor- 
tunately for their safety and peace of mind, is also the home 
of the mud-wasps. 

The spider is the natural prey of the wasp, as the fly is 
the prey of the spider. I do not know that wasps devour 




spiders, but I have before now found a handful of spider 
carcasses, where the wasps have established a storehouse. 

While a hornet will sting a spider to death from pure 
maliciousness, the mud-wasps only kill for profit, on quite as 
high principle as we superior orders of creation slay to 
provide for our wants. These wasps are very industrious 
insects ; and while they are going to and fro on their 
business, a spider may remain in plain sight of them without 
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molestation. The knowing weavers are aware of this, and 
it is only when the winged hunters are abroad that they keep 
sharp outlook for their lives. 

While a stinging hornet will dart with a swiftness that a 
spider cannot escape, unless it has superior agility, the mud- 
wasp is much slower of movement. Any alert spider can 
dodge the swoop of a mud- wasp, and escape to a place of 
safety before it can again rise to wing. 

When under its web the spider is safe from attack, for if 
there is one thing that a wasp detests, it is to have its feet 
. entangled in a spider's net. 

Our spiders showed their sagacious instinct by building 
their home webs in the low, windowless attic over the kitchen 
extension. There it was too dark for their enemies to see 
them, and they came out only to hunt and lay their trapping- 
nets in the wasp-infested territory. The dark attic opens 
into the unfinished chamber by a low doorway which is 
usually left open. Both the spiders and the wasps make free 
with the room during warm weather. 

I soon discovered that the insects laid their trapping-nets 
outside, while plenty of cocoons were visible when a light was 
put into the dark attic. 

I learned, however, that while the sedentary spider sits 
in its nest and waits for the game to come to it, the same 
spider will spread several nets in different parts of the room, 
and go frequently from one to another to see if* flies are 
caught. Some of the nets were never occupied, and 
remained unvisited the greater part of the day. These I 
believed belonged to the housekeepers in the dark attic, who 
only came out when hungry. 

There seemed to be some code among them against plun- 
dering each other's nets. But there was one big fellow who 
lived altogether by appropriating the game from the nets of 
other spiders. Their favorite resort was a window near 
where I wrote, which from some fault of construction cannot 
be raised easily, and is seldom disturbed. Sundry broken 
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comers of the panes gave the spiders free egress and ingress. 
During a protracted drought of the summer they literally 
covered the window with their nets, outside and in. 

But a larger comer was broken from a lower pane, and 
the aperture was used as a door by the wasps which built 
in the attic above, to the great disturbance of the spiders. 
The wasps can never remember from one journey to another 
through what opening of the window they are accustomed to 
pass. By their constant hoverings to find their way out and 

in, they kept the spiders 
on the alert and dodging 
under their nets. My sym- 
pathies were with them, 
but the wasps were at- 
tending to their own work 
without stopping to mo- 
lest them. To have closed 
up the wasps* passage 
through the window would 
have put them in a killing 
mood, dangerous to the 
spiders as well as myself. 
When you establish yourself near the highway of building 
mud- wasps, it is best to maintain strict neutrality. If you 
interfere with their labors you are likely to receive a retalia- 
tory sting.' Let them alone and they will let you alone. 

One morning when I brought my work up into the store- 
room I found the corner of the window below the wasps' door 
filled by a large web, and occupied by a huge spider. 

He was a surly-looking fellow, with short legs, and nearly 
black. I had no desire to fraternize with him, but I wished 
to watch his operations. 

The web was a stroke of policy, whether intelligently 
conceived or not. A wasp can seldom fly straight through an 
aperture after finding it, but will alight somewhere near and 
crawl through. As a result, sooner or later the wasps would 
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get entangled in the large web. If their door had been 
covered they would have become enraged, but as it was they 
were evidently disgusted with their own awkwardness. 

As soon as they could kick themselves loose they would 
go to a knot-hole through one of the clapboards, which also 
served them as a door; and it was not long before the 
working wasps avoided the spiders' window. 

I made up my mind that the big black spider was estab- 
lished there as a sentinel on duty to protect the trapping 
colony. His web was strong. The place where he sat was 
only approached by a crooked alley, with thick- woven walls, 
making his retreat safe from all winged enemies. The out- 
lying portions of his web, extending up the sash on either 
side of the broken pane, were especially adapted to catch and 
hold a strong insect. 

A working wasp, however, alights too gently to become 
seriously entangled. When one got caught, the spider would 
run out of the door of his retreat and watch with manifest 
interest while the wasp struggled with outstretched wings and 
straining limbs. But the black sentinel kept at a respectful 
distance, and would dodge back into his stronghold when his 
stinging adversary was about to break loose. 

The web caught no flies, but this was not necessary, for 
when the occupant got hungry he made a foraging journey to 
the nets of the other spiders. If the owners were present 
they would run out past him as he came in, but he never 
showed any disposition to harm them. 

If they had a reserve of game on hand, he would stop to 
eat ; but if he found a net empty of food he would go at once 
to another. 

As it is the legitimate order of things that the standing 
army shall be fed by the industry of the civilians, there was 
no fault to be found. Besides, I had discovered that he was 
in active service. 

Soon after I had found him, when he was running about 
the outer edge of his web, a winged hunter — sent out 
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perhaps by the building colony of the upper attic to attack 
the owner of the troublesome net — struck down with such 
forcible intent to kill that it buried itself in the web. The 
spider dodged the swoop, and killed the wasp before it could 
disentangle itself to sting ! 

He proceeded to web it in. Then he cut it loose from the 
net, dragged his enemy by the head and dropped it over the 




Routed by a Small Enemy. 

window-sill. I did not see him kill another wasp, but he 
would play about the outer part of his web as if luring to an 
attack. I found dead wasps on the floor under his web. 

But my high respect for the prowess of the black warrior 
suffered a serious depreciation when one day I saw him 
routed ignominiously from his stronghold. 

For some time the house had been infested by a variety of 
large black ants — the kind which are sometimes found in 
orchards during the fruit-falling season. Fortunately they 
do not often come into the house ; for their voracity and 
ingenuity make them unendurable pests. 

When I saw one of these marauders climbing up to the web 
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of the spider sentinel, I fear I felt something like a vindictive 
relish in anticipation of seeing it get into a scrape. I had 
never witnessed any manifestation of special animosity between 
the weavers and mound-builders. Yet I have often noticed 
that when a spider meets a black ant it will turn out for it, 
as a large dog will avoid a small cur which is likely to snap 
its legs. Still I did not suppose the wasp-killer would yield 
up to the trespasser the freedom of his web. 

The ant ran all over the web with investigative curiosity, 
treading upon it as easily as a spider. The black warrior 
remained motionless down in his stronghold, waiting, I 
imagined, for the intruder to get well into his trap. But 
when the ant found the opening and started down the 
crooked alley, the great spider rushed out like a fox with a 
pack of dogs after it. 

He literally tumbled from the web to the floor, without 
using his limbs, crawled slowly a little way, then stood with 
curled-up legs, too terrified to run in any direction. 

I should have defended the huge coward if the ant had 
come down for attack. But the astonished explorer ran back 
out of the alley, and all about the web. Its head went right 
and left, like a hound on doubtful trail. Then appearing to 
get scent of the occupant at the hole through the casing, the 
ant ran out that way, chased up and down the outside sill 
and disappeared down the side of the house, evidently 
thinking the spider had webbed to the ground. 

The spider stood motionless nearly five minutes, the 
picture of abject terror. Then mustering up courage, he 
darted off to some boxes piled in the comer and disappeared 
behind them. I never saw him afterward. 

L. Alvord Dingee. 
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The picturesque and traditional straw hive is nowadays 
used only in those rural communities where the people cling 
to the ways of their fathers. 

The hive of the past was a chamber in which the bees 
were left to their own devices, a prey to their natural enemies 
and unnatural ills, and from which their honey product was 
only obtained by a ruthless slaughter of the honey-makers 
themselves, who were smothered in the fumes of sulphur and 
brimstone. 

The hive of the present is a structure any part of which 
can at any time be reached or removed by the bee-keeper, 
who may thus practically exercise a control over the work of 
the bees, and study their singular habits. 

In our study of the subject, let us start with an empty 
hiye, modern, of course. It may be one of fifty different 
kinds, or shapes, but it will have certain features common to 
all. There will be some ten shelves or frames, fitted one 
above another, or hung downward in a row, with a sufficient 
space between each, and around each, to allow the free 
passage of the bees. The spaces must not be larger than 
this, or the bees will fill them with comb and honey, and thus 
render it impossible for us to have access to the various 
frames without cutting away the deposit. 

Into this empty hive we put a swarm of bees. If we 
re- visit it in two or three days, we shall find that a marvellous 
change has taken place in the interior. The frames are filled 
with blocks of honeycomb, tiny waxen cells, hexagonal in 
shape, and built with all the nicety and precision of skilled 
engineering. 

This is the first of the many wonders which characterize 
the work of the hive bee. Here is a miniature city, con- 
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structed out of a delicate and yet strong fabric, and built 
according to the most exact geometrical principles. It has 
been the wonder of naturalists and mathematicians for ages, 
not merely the fact of a building, but the manner of the 
building. 

In the structure of these hexagonal cells, the bee has 
solved for itself an intricate mathematical problem. It has 
chosen the form which the science of geometry has proved is 
the only one suitable to the various purposes for which the 
honeycomb is designed, and it used this form ages before 
men knew anything of geometry. 

Having built their city, the bees next proceed to put it in 
order, and furnish their dwellings. We will assume that the 
season is spring, as we should by no means have put the 
swarm into a new hive after the honey season, leaving it 
unstocked for the winter. 

The principal member of the colony is the queen, whom 
you can easily distinguish from all the rest, because her body 
is longer than the others, and because she carries herself in a 
royal fashion, surrounded by a retinue of loyal attendants. 
The queen is, properly speaking, the mother-bee. Each bee 
in the hive is her own child. There are thousands of these 
children. A prosperous and well-stocked hive will contain 
from twenty thousand to fifty thousand and even sixty thou- 
sand bees. They are divided into two classes — workers and 
drones. The workers are females, but they have no offspring. 
The drones are males, and, as their name implies, do not 
work ; they seldom form more than a fiftieth part of the 
population of the hive. 

The mother-bee, or queen, to use the name by which she 
is best known, has, apparently, some weather signal service 
of her own, for she seems to know whether or not the season 
will be productive of honey, and to lay her eggs accordingly. 

If the season is forward she begins her work early in the 
spring, if it is backward she defers it for a few weeks or a 
month. She produces from two to three thousand eggs every 
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twenty-four hours, depositing each one in a separate cell, 
which she first closely examines to see whether or no it is in 
proper order. 

The larvae which issue from these eggs in the course of 
three or four days are assiduously attended by bees who act 
the part of nurses, and eventually close the mouths of the 

cells with a waxen 
cover. In twenty-one 
days from the time 
the eggs were laid the 
inmates of the cells 
break through the 
waxen lids and issue 
forth in the shape of 
perfect worker bees. 
They are then taken in 
charge by the nurses, 
who evidently explain 
to them the life of the 
hive, and in another 
day of two they vent- 
ure out upon the world and begin their work in the fields 
and meadows. The birth of a drone is attended by similar 
processes, somewhat longer, however, in duration. Young 
queens come into being in a much shorter time. 

Each of these three classes of bees is born, or hatched, in 
a cell belonging to its own kind, and constructed for this 
special purpose. The royal cells are not only larger than the 
others, but they are oval, instead of hexagonal, in shape ; 
and, while the other infants are fed by their nurses with bee- 
bread, which is a preparation of pollen and honey, the young 
princesses, and they only, are regaled with a special food, 
which is called ** royal jelly.*' 

It often happens that, if a mishap befalls the queen, and 
she has left no royal egg from which a successor may be 
hatched, the bees will take a worker-egg from its proper 
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receptacle, place it in a royal cell, feed the larva upon royal 
jelly, and in the course of time a full-fledged queen will issue 
forth to occupy the throne of the deceased monarch. This is 
a most singular and wise provision of nature, and one which 

naturalists have not yet 
been able clearly to ex- 
plain. 

When the young bee 
first ventures into the open 
air it flies in a circle 
around the hive, the circle 
constantly expanding until 
the youngster has taken its 
observation of every ob- 
ject in the vicinity, famil- 
iarizing itself with every 
prominent landmark that may serve to guide it in its future 
flights. After this reconnoitring expedition, the bee always 
wings its way in a straight line to its destination, never 
losing its bearings ; and even though there may be a hundred 
hives together, and a 
million bees flying in 
and out of them, it has- 
tens with unerring cer- 
tainty to its own home. 
Mistress Bee has three 
objects in making these 
excursions, as she does 
a hundred times a day. 
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Section of Honeycomb. 

She seeks to collect honey and 
pollen — the fine fertilizing dust of the flowers — and propolis, 
a sticky substance gathered from the buds or bark of such 
trees as the fir, the poplar, or the chestnut. The pollen is 
stored away as food for the little ones, and the propolis comes 
into use as cement in the delicate masonry of the hive. 

While some of the bees are hunting in the fields others 
remain at home to nurse the infants, store away the honey 
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and tl^ pollen as it is brought in, and attend to the thou- 
sand and one duties incident to a well-regulated community. 
When Mistress Bee, out in the pastures, alights upon a. 
flower, she finds, deep in its sweet embrace, a precious liquid, 
rapidly deposited by the blossom in warm and sunny weather. 
This she proceeds to gather. It is the honey, which, being 
swallowed and digested by her, is subjected to some peculiar 
chemical process before it is placed in the hive in the form 
familiar to us all. The honey obtained, she proceeds to 
freight herself with pol- 
len. This she rolls into 
tiny pellets, and stows 
it away in pouches in 
her posterior legs. She 
will even completely 
cover herself with this dust, and upon reaching home, her 
sisters will carefully brush her off, gathering up the precious 
material, that nothing may be lost, and place it in the store- 
house cells. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing in connection with 
these honey- and pollen-gathering excursions of the bee is the 
fact that she confines her search to a single species of flower 
upon each journey. This is most important. As it is one of 
the bee's functions to fertilize undeveloped plants with the 
pollen proper to its species, the effect of any mistake on her 
part would sadly confuse our botanical studies. 

On a very warm day you will see several bees standing at 
the door of the hive, with their feet firmly fastened to the 
floor, and flapping their wings with all their might. They 
are ventilating the hive, and, by this continued exertion, 
their wings, operating as fans, propel a current of cool air 
into their dwelling, and prevent the inmates from suffering 
by the intense heat. As this operation must be very 
fatiguing, the fanners are relieved at regular intervals by 
others who continue the exercise. 

The bee's scent is keen, and nothing annoys her more 
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than an offensive smell. She is particularly averse to the 
odor of perspiration, either upon man or beast. Neither will 
she submit to be breathed upon, and great care has thus to 
be exercised by the bee-keeper in handling his swarms. 

When more than one princess is born, the rivals engage in 
an immediate and deadly duel, and the survivor claims the 
throne from the mother queen, who, with such loyal subjects 
as choose to follow her, goes forth into the world in search of 
a new home, which the bee-keeper has carefully prepared 
meanwhile, and the young queen remains behind to carry on 
the work of her royal mother. 

Bee-keeping is a pleasant and profitable industry. It is 
practised to a greater extent in the United States than in any 
other part of the world, and the bees add millions of dollars a 
year to our national wealth. Properly hived and watched, 
bees will obey the behest of man, and labor for him as well 
as for themselves. 

Arthur Warren. 
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Makers of Silk. 

Almost every one is aware, at least in a vague way, that 
the most beautiful of fabrics, silk, is the product of a worm ; 
but how many persons know the life-history of this humble 
spinner ? 

The silkworm hatches from an egg not larger than a 
grain of mustard-seed. When it first emerges it is scarcely 
thicker than a hair, and not more than an eighth of an inch 
in length ; but it is all activity and eagerness, and hurries 
hither and thither in search of food if this is not at hand. 

When food has been supplied, the little blackish mites 
seek nothing more, but begin to eat and grow. Two hours' 
time will show an increase in their size. 

The growth of silkworms is so rapid that in the course of 
four or five days their skins become too small for them, and 
glisten with distention. Now when they are half an inch in 
length they cease feeding, fasten themselves firmly to some 
twig or withered leaf by means of their eight little abdominal 
*' pro-legs," hold up the fore part of their bodies, and 
patiently await the bursting of their skins. 

In about two days their skins split open a little way, and 
the worms crawl forth. It takes no slight endeavor to do 
this, and when it has been accomplished the worms rest for a 
little while before they begin to eat again. 

This skin-casting process is undergone four times by each 
worm. There is an interval of several days of rapid growth 
between one moulting and another. 

The last moult is the most difficult of all, and if the worms 
are in the least unhealthy many of them die. 

When I reared silkworms some years ago, I always 
watched with interest the preparation for and the process of 
this last laborious casting of the skin. 
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Out of ten thousand worms perhaps three thousand would 
be in the state of preparation at the same time. Their 
attitude at this stage always reminded me of pictures repre- 
senting monks at prayer. The worms at this age are ashy 
white, and about two inches long. Viewed from the back or 
side, they strikingly resemble small kneeling figures clothed 
in ash- white garments that trail behind them as they kneel. 

The worms sit thus for perhaps three days and nights. A 
little prior to the splitting of the skin they often sway their 
bodies to and fro, as if they were in agony. The skin is c^st 
this time only by strong exertion. 

The worm, after it has extricated its head and its six 
forward legs, drops down into its natural prone position, and 
clinging to the twig or board to which previously it has 
fastened its old skin, tugs and strains to get its body free. 
This is accomplished only by slow degrees, until at last the 
tail is extricated with a final wrench. 

The worm lies still, resting, after this hard struggle, 
sometimes for half an hour or more. When it begins to eat 
again it eats voraciously, and during the next eight or ten 
days consumes more food than it has eaten during its whole 
previous life. 

To supply ten thousand silkworms with food when they 
have reached this stage keeps one person constantly busy. 
The sound of their feeding can be distinctly heard ; it resem- 
bles the pattering of rain upon leaves. 

I do not know why it was so, but the sound of this weird 
pattering used to give me a creepy feeling when I went into 
my little magnanerie or silkworm nursery with a lamp, and 
gave my worms their midnight meal. I had no dread of the 
worms themselves. They were my pets, and I even thought 
them beautiful. 

But when the strange uncanny pattering arose and 
increased all around me, as more and more of the hungry 
worms began to eat, I have often left the room hastily, and 
fled up-staiis to reach my room. 
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In eight or ten days after the fourth moult the worms 
reach their full growth. The largest of them are four inches 
long. They are smooth and creamy-white. When spinning 
time arrives, the worm stops feeding and shrinks somewhat 
in size. For the first time since it was given food just after 
hatching it shows a disposition to crawl out of the feeding- 
trays, where it has lived its whole previous life so contentedly. 

This restlessness is caused by the promptings of an 
instinct which impels the worm to seek a suitable, secluded 




Full -Grown Silkworm. 

place in which to spin its cocoon. When such a place is 
found the work of silk-making begins. 

The industrious little creature suspends itself by silken 
cables stretching in all available directions. A web- work 
interlacing with these cables gradually narrows down, and 
finally, in the midst of this web- work, the cocoon assumes 
shape. 

Doubled upon itself, in horseshoe shape, with its legs out- 
ward, the busy spinner winds about itself the silken threads, 
shaping them, finally, into a peanut-shaped '*pod." This 
pod is the cocoon. The worm that spun it is inside of it. 

The outside layer of the cocoon is the part first spun, of 
course, and its walls are gradually thickened by means of 
layers laid on from within. These layers are plastered on, 
first here then there, the silk threads being arranged in 
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figure-eight-shaped loops. A glutinous substance holds them 
fast wherever the worm sees fit to place them. In two or 
three days the cocoon is completed, and in six or seven days 
more the worm within it, by means of a final moult, becomes 
a chrysalis. 

This chrysalis, if allowed to take its own natural course, 
will, in the space of fifteen days, become a snow-white moth, 
which will make its way out through the silken wall of the 
cocoon, and become the progenitor of another generation of 
silkworms. 

The moth escapes from the cocoon by moistening the 
threads with an alkali fluid, and pushing them apart. This 
fluid dissolves the gluten which held the threads in place. 
The moth emerges through a round hole made at one end of 
the cocoon. 

But cocoons from which the moths have issued are spoiled 
to such an extent as greatly to reduce their commercial value, 
for many of the silken threads are broken. To prevent them 
from being spoiled in this way a cruel process must be 
employed. The cocoons, with their helpless living architects 
inj^ide, must be subjected to a draught of scalding steam, or 
to baking in an oven, or to the burning rays of a tropical 
sunshine. The steaming process is the surest and quickest, 
and therefore the most merciful. It requires only twenty 
minutes of this treatment to kill completely the imprisoned 
chrysalides. 

The oven-baking process requires from two to twenty-four 
hours, and the sun-baking process requires an exposure of 
several days. In baking in ovens the cocoons sometimes get 
burned, which ruins them. That the chrysalides are con- 
scious of the working of the death-dealing processes just 
mentioned is indicated by a low, humming sound, which 
subsides when all the little insects have perished. 

Think of the suffering that one silk dress has cost ! I 
have seen a statement somewhere to the effect that one 
hundred thousand silkworms perish for every forty yards of 
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pure silk made. I think that estimate is low. Before the 
steaming or baking process is introduced a few of the finest 
cocoons must be selected for the purpose of producing the 
next crop of worms. 

These select cocoons are laid away until the moths emerge 
from them. Each female of these moths will lay about two 
hundred yellow eggs. If the eggs change to dark slate-color 
soon after they are laid, it is a sure indication that under 
proper conditions they will hatch. 

To prepare cocoons for reeling it is necessary to assort 
them according to their color, as there are many different 
shades even among cocoons produced by the same race of 
worms, and the different races produce pods which vary from 
white to cream-color and deep golden yellow. The products 
of some races are even pinkish, or slightly green. 

Cocoons of the same shade must be reeled together, or a 
streaked skein of silk will result. 

The reeling process is simple, but it requires skill and 
excellent apparatus to do it well. The cocoons are plunged 
into boiling water, which dissolves the gluten with which the 
worm had plastered the threads together. This done, they 
can easily be unwound. 

The threads from four or more cocoons must be reeled 
together, for the silk as spun by the worm is too fine for 
weaving. 

Naomi Shepard. 
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Frogs and Toads. 

Frogs, in the first place, are edible ; are eaten all the 
world over, and especially in France and in French col- 
onies, like Canada. It is said, however, that this practice 
— which long ago gave the English nickname ** Johnny 
Crapaud *' to the Frenchman — is no older, as a fashion, than 
the end of the fifteenth century ; and it seems probable that 
it rose from the efforts of the fasting, or non-flesh-eating, 
monks, to get something as near flesh as possible. Hence 
they always reckoned amphibious animals, including the 
otter and beaver, as fish, not flesh. But I think the common 
people of Europe had eaten frogs since there were any people 
there. In the winter and spring all city restaurants in the United 
States put frogs '-saddles on their bills of fare. These are 
chiefly of the species Rana sylvatica. Our native Indians ate 
them, and preserved them dried and smoked. Savages else- 
where do the same ; South Australians even relish tadpoles, 
but only a few most brutish tribes ever eat the hideous toad. 

In New Zealand it appears that certain frogs furnish drink 
as well to the natives. Drought sometimes lasts there for 
many months at a time, yet when a rain falls, the water- 
hollows suddenly swarm with living frogs. This mystery 
was explained to a traveller who was once in bitter need of 
water. A native lad, learning of his distress, began to 
examine the dry surface of the water-holes, and finally 
detected and followed an indistinct trail left on what had once 
been mud until it ceased in the shade of a small bush. 

He then began to dig with a sharp stick, and in a short 
time turned out a ball of clay about eight inches in diameter, 
quite dry outside, which, when broken, disclosed a frog shut 
up in its cavity, containing besides more than half a pint of 
clear, cool water. 
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Toads and frogs were considered as indispensable to the 
outfit of an old-time medical practitioner, and are still so 
regarded in Oriental countries. In Sir Walter Raleigh's day 
an ointment of toad's fat was supposed to give immense 
muscular strength, if applied* to the body at the conjunction 
of certain favorable planets. The surprising jumping abil- 
ities of the animal no doubt suggested the thought that some 
of its power would enter the limbs of an athlete rubbed with 
its fat ; but it is hard to account thus 
for Josselyn's assertion that the fat 
of the American pond-frog is good 
for bums, scaldings and the reduc- 
tion of inflammation so as to leave 
no scar. It is a popular belief in 
New England that 
the fingers of a 
person handling a 
toad will be poi- 
soned ; and I used 
to be told that it 
was in that way 
boys used to get 
warts on their 
hands. It would 
not surprise me to 
learn that the oil, 

or some other part of a toad, would remove warts. That would 
follow directly upon the principle which lies at the base of 
nearly all these old notions — the theory that nature has 
provided a specific for every malady, and has indicated it by 
some likeness to the failing it is intended to restore. Toads 
and frogs are serviceable to mankind as devourers of the 
insects that plague them. A toad domiciled among house- 
plants will rid them of lice ; and a newt in a fernery is said to 
keep down a certain green fly which is a great pest in 
England. 




The Gardener's Friend. 
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Both the toads and the smaller frogs become interesting 
pets. They display a good memory and much friendliness. 

Frogs often serve as barometers. If you confine a small 
one — say a Hyla — in a glass jar in which plants are growing, 
he will hide himself in the grass when it is damp, but on the 
approach of better weather, will show himself, and climb a 
little ladder or other perch furnished him. 

Half a century ago desperate planters in the West Indies 
introduced the huge aqua toad of the Orinoco Valley to their 
rat-plagued sugar plantations. These toads will catch and 
devour young wild rats ; but though they spread over 
Jamaica and several neighboring islands with amazing 
rapidity, the rats remain undiminished, and the planters suffer 
from an additional nuisance, of which they are extremely 
anxious to be rid. 

Finally we must not forget how the fanciful taxidermist 
mounts the frog in caricature of humanity — sometimes with 
the most laughable effect — and the use that is made of this 
absurd-looking amphibian in fable and fairy lore, and in the 
illustrations of the more niodern comic paper. 

Ernest Ingersoi^i.. 
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"Chameleon" Lizards. 

In the winter of 1893-4 there arose in the cities of the 
Northern States a sudden fashion for wearing or keeping the 
little glittering Southern lizards of the species known to 
naturalists as Anolis principalis, but commonly called in the 
South, and not without some propriety, chameleons. It is 
true that these little creatures do not belong to the same 
genus as the real chameleon, which is a native of Asia or 
Africa, and is sometimes found naturalized in southern 
Europe. 

The true chameleon's body is raised high on his strong 
legs, and he differs from all other lizards in having his toes 
divided into opposable groups like a parrot's foot. His neck 
and tail are thick, and he clings to the branches of trees with 
his tail. Our Southern Anolis is much smaller, and in every 
way different except in one way, and that is its ability to 
change its color. 

It is this accomplishment which makes the people call it a 
*' chameleon." It will mimic natural colors very completely, 
changing in a short time from a dark and rich bronze to a 
glittering emerald. On a palmetto leaf, watching for insects, 
it is almost invisible. 

In any of the great Southern parks or cemeteries these 
lizards are a beautiful sight. In their appearance and move- 
ments they are not at all repulsive. In the cemeteries they 
take refuge in the crevices of old tombs, and come out in the 
very heat of the day, in a very lively and eager frame of 
mind, when most creatures are going in out of the heat, to 
feast upon the insects which abound at that hour. 

The chameleons consume so many noxious insects that 
they are truly regarded by the Southern people as very 
useful ; and many people were deeply concerned when. 
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during the prevalence of the foolish fashion for these 
creatures in the North, boys and men swarmed into the 
cemeteries and parks at Tampa, Mobile and other gulf 
cities, and pounced down on the poor little lizards, carrying 
them off in great numbers. The Anoiis has one characteristic 
which makes him rather easy to catch. When he sees an 
enemy approaching he darts into a hiding-place, but he never 
seems to consider it necessary to pull his tail in after him, 
and is readily caught by that appendage. As he is perfectly 
harmless, his pursuers do not hesitate to catch and hold him 
in their hands. 

Shipped to the North, the lizards captured in the raid to 
which I have referred were exposed for sale in jewellers* and 
other dealers' windows, anchored to pins thrust into boards, 
with little gold or gilt chains fastened about their necks. 
Many women and girls actually wore them in their hair, or 
fastened to their gowns. Many other people bought them to 
keep among flowering plants. 

But it presently became apparent that, though some of the 
captive lizards lived in health and apparent happiness, in 
conservatories and other well- warmed places, where they 
were given enough to eat, the most of them languished and 
died as a result of new conditions unfavorable to their 
existence. 

It was very difficult to find food for them. It is a mistake 
to suppose that these lizards, like the ''horned toads" of 
California, will go a long time without food. After three or 
four days without their natural sustenance the Tampa and 
Mobile lizards began to eat off each others' tails, and some 
of them died of starvation. Many others were killed by 
cold. So the Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
began to interfere, very properly. The exposure and sale of 
lizards was completely stopped in several cities of the North. 
The trafiic was suddenly at an end, and the harmless little 
creatures were no longer disturbed in the Southern ceme- 
teries — except by their old enemies, the cats, which are so 
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fond of them that they will leave even fish to catch and eat a 
lizard. But there are many * 'chameleons" of this species who 
live on happily in Northern conservatories, or for that matter, 
all over private houses where plants, but no 
cats, are kept. One of these favorably situ- 
ated lizards with which I am well acquainted 
will do as an example of his kind. He is a 
beautiful little creature ; his body is about 
three inches long and his tail about three 
and a half. His belly is white, 
and his back, generally speak- 
ing, is of a pale emerald green. 
Most of his life he spends in the 
window among 
the plants, but 
occasionally he 





A Pet Lizard. 



disappears in some unknown nook of the house, for hours. 
He catches what insects he can find, and is fed others. He 
particularly likes chocolate creams, and appears to thrive on 
them. He comes running when whistled to, crawls readily 
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upon the palm of the hand of any one who will caress him, 
and when he reaches this position holds up his head to have 
the under side of his chin scratched — an indulgence of which 
he is exceedingly fond. 

He is, indeed, always eager to be stroked and petted in 
any way, and nestles very lovingly against his mistress's 
cheek. He is quite evidently affectionate and perfectly harm- 
less. He shows no * * temper ' ' or viciousness under any 
circumstances. Placed on the dining-table at meals, he will 
go from plate to plate, — moving about them merely, without 
disturbing them, — waiting patiently to be given crumbs. 

If a finger is thrust into his somewhat ample mouth, he 
will hold playfully to it, and may even be lifted and carried 
about in this way ; but there is nothing like a bite in the 
gentle grip which he takes. 

The owner of the little lizard declares that he has more 
virtues and fewer failings — since he seems to be entirely 
without failings — than any other pet that she ever possessed. 

In coloring, these lizards are certainly among the most 
wonderful of creatures. Their varying tints are undoubtedly 
produced in the same way in which those of the true cha- 
meleon are supposed to be produced — namely, by means of 
the overlapping of little scales or layers of skin in which there 
are pigments of different colors, and which the lizard is able 
to move in such a way that the scales or layers are presented 
varyingly to the light. 

When the little tame lizard of my acquaintance basks on a 
large green leaf in the sunlight, he often has a most exquisite 
emerald hue ; but if a cloud passes before the sun, his bright 
color will fade almost entirely away. This seems to show 
that the chameleon's bright colors are in a great measure the 
result of reflections from his iridescent little scales. 

These points on his surface tend to reflect in turn the 
colors which are reflected upon him from objects upon which 
he lies, such as foliage, the brown bark of trees, a white wall, 
etc. It is not known that the chameleon himself has any 
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conscious power to change his own color to that of the object 
on which he lies. Nevertheless, it is perfectly plain that 
these lizards, like the genuine chameleons, have a great deal 
of strong and variable color in their skins, independent of 
reflection. Several of them together upon the same surface, 
which is of a uniform and neutral color, will sometimes show 
as many tints as there are lizards. 

Our Southern lizards will stand the Northern indoor 
climate if properly taken care of, whereas the genuine cha- 
meleon of Africa or Asia soon languishes and dies, even 
under protection, in a cold climate. If it becomes quite 
chilly the Anolis will stiffen up and grow torpid, but with 
kindly warmth will become lively once more. 

However, the keeping of them in the North cannot be 
recommended. They are far from their native conditions, 
and many languish and die even with the best of care. 

Edward Milvain. 
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My Little Tenants. 

The only thing that could really be said against them was, 
that they came uninvited. Possibly they might reply — these 
little tenants of mine — that I came uninvited. But then, I 
paid for the land, and therefore had a right to it, whereas 
they were only small freebooters who made their homes 
wherever they took the notion. 

To own land anywhere imparts a sense of dignity to the 
possessor. What if the surface area be not extensive ? * * It 
is four thousand miles deep," says Charles Dudley Warner, 
** and that is a very handsome property." Moreover, when 
the property happens to be on the border of Lake George, — 
that matchless sheet of water, hemmed in on all sides by 
beautiful great hills, — is it strange that one should wish 
undisputed possession ? 

But the place was preempted, not by deferential tenants, 
such as one reads of in English books, — the sort who lift 
their hats respectfully as the lord or lady of the manor passes, 
— but by independent little creatures who wasted few 
thoughts on me. To put it plainly, they looked upon me as 
the intruder. 

Well, I am a thousand times their superior, in size, 
anyway, so I capture one of their number who seems to be 
taking a leisurely promenade. 

There he is, calm and undisturbed, a decidedly handsome 
little fellow, as well as curious and interesting. He is one of 
the salamander family, and like all its members he is 
perfectly harmless. He is furnished with a scientific name of 
great length and ingenuity ; but his every-day names, the 
professor tells me, are ** evet " or ** newt," and by these he is 
commonly called. 

In size my little tenants vary from one to three inches in 
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My Little Tenants. 



length, and in color they are a pinkish brown above and a 
brighter tint underneath. On each side of the back is a row 
of tiny, bright vermilion spots, each bordered with black. 
These spots vary in number, but I have ofteriest found five on 

each side. The eyes 
are small but beauti- 
ful, with the pupils 
black and the irises 
flame-color. 

The little feet are so 
much like tiny hands 
that the professor once 
called one of the evets 
** little brother.** If we look closely, however, we notice that 
the forefeet have but four toes, while the hind-feet have five. 
In the early spring the eggs of the evets may be found 
attached to water-plants. Soon there comes out of the egg a 
tiny evet that lives, for a time, in the water. But this he 
soon forsakes, and for the next two or three years he lives on 
the land. At the end of that time he begins to long for his 
early home, just as rich men in the city long for the country 
homes of their boyhood. The evet begins to think of settling 
down into a sedate member of salamander society. About 
this time his pretty, bright 
little coat is exchanged for 
one of a dark, sombre brown 
just tinged with green, and 
this he wears to the end of 
his days. But it is during 
their sojourn on land that 

they are oftenest found. They love to hide under stones and 
fallen trees, where it is damp and quiet. Sometimes, in dry 
weather, a stray evet may be found hurrying along, appar- 
ently on very important business. But to see many of them 
one must look for them after a hard rain. Then they 
emerge from their hiding-places in search of insects and little 
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earthworms, and then numbers of them may be collected. 
One day at twilight, after a hard shower, I started out to 
collect a few of my tenants. The roadside bushes hung 
heavy with rain, and the little gullies by the road were filled 

with water. The ferns wore a 
brighter tint, and at every few 
yards blackberries hung in 
drooping sprays. Only the 
roadside spring, usually as clear 
'"'«• ^- as crystal, looked worse for the 

drenching rain, for the impetuous flow of water down the steep 
hillside had stirred up the sediment, and this gave a brownish 
tinge to the contents of the little reservoir. The evets were 
out in numbers. There was a 
glint of salmon-color among the 
green and gray of the ferns and 
rocks, and as the evets are rather 
slow travellers I had no difficulty 
in collecting all I wanted. 

I was mindful of their com- 
fort, and so had prepared what 
I hoped would be a pleasant and 
homelike place for them — a glass aquarium containing about 
an inch of water. At one end was a pile of sticks, stones and 
moss, so that the evets might live either on land or in the 
water. Once a day I took them to the lakeside and gave 

them a good swim in an old 
pail filled with fresh lake 
water. Then the tiny feet 
folded back like fins and pro- 
pelled them through the water 
much quicker than they ever 
moved on land. It was part of each day's pleasure to give 
the evets their daily swim. Occasionally we scared them by 
putting our hands in the water and stirring it with more vigor 
than they liked ; but while they were enjoying the water we 
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Usually sat on a big rock by the little wharf to enjoy the 
beautiful view before us, or took our pretty rowboat to 
explore some new and inviting indentation of the shore. Aftei 
half an hour or more in the pail the evets seemed well content 
to go back to the aquarium. 
One particular evet, a no- 
ticeably gay and active little 
creature, we named ** the 
Dandy." When we took 

him from the aquarium to r pig. 4. 

enjoy a promenade on the 

table his little head wagged from side to side, and his tail 
also, as if he were trying his best to be very funny, and to 
show what he could do if he tried. He didn't seem to mind 

the shouts of laughter that 
greeted this performance, 
which had to be repeated 
daily for our own amuse- 
ment, and as much oftener 
as friends called. I had 
not had them long before 
I was fortunate in seeing one of them appear in a new suit. 
This is the way he made the change. First, as shown in 
Fig. I, came a crack down the back of the evet's coat. Find- 
ing this ragged condition uncomfort- 
able, I dare say, he pushed his way 
between some stones (Fig. 2), hoping 
by this means to loosen the old skin. 
Fig. 3 shows him tugging bravely to 
free himself, by pulling off the old 
coat in very much the same way that 
a mother pulls off a baby's long dress, and Fig. 4 shows how 
another evet gave a little friendly help at this troublesome 
stage of the work. Fig. 5 shows the hard task about com- 
pleted, and Fig. 6 shows him in a brave new suit ; but the 
thrifty little creature, like all members of this family, does not 
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ignore the old suit — he uses it for a lining to the new one. 
The evet is found in many parts of the United States 
besides the vicinity of Lake George. He is one of the most 
interesting members of the salamander family, and as his 
wants are few, he seems contented in captivity. A glass jar 
(the greater the diameter the better) prepared as my aqua- 
rium was will make an ideal home for the evets, whose antics 
will furnish entertainment for many a long week in summer. 
When fall comes it seems more humane to set them free, for 
during the winter they can take better care of themselves 
than any one can take of them. 

I have found so much pleasure and entertainment from an 
intimate acquaintance with these harmless tenants that I 
hope another summer to find their numbers undiminished — 
the best possible proof that they are satisfied with their 
landlord. 

Mary V. Worstell. 
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My Captive Bats. 

One warm September day I caught a red bat asleep in the 
orchard. Pendant from a leafy twig, he hung motionless, 
and in shape and color so closely resembled the chrysalis of 
one of the larger moths, that I was certain of his identity only 
when he stretched and re-folded his wings for another nap. 

Often I had examined the common brown bat with his 
black leathern wings like a rusty kid glove, but this was the 
first opportunity for a close inspection of a live ** red bat.'* 

He hung by the left foot, head downward. The right foot 
was folded down across his breast ; the wings were brought 
forward, and the head tucked snugly out of sight. 

Mounting a step-ladder, I attempted to shut a box upon 
him, but a twig became entangled with the cover, and 
instantly he was circling away through the orchard. 

If, as is said, a bat does not see well by day, he must be 
endowed with an extra sense which enables him to slide so 
swiftly through the leafy tangle without grazing his wings. 
In a moment, having made the round, he slipped back to his 
old twig. 

He was now within easy reach, but fully awake. Sus- 
pended by one foot, with the large ears set erects he reminded 
me of a playful dog pausing in a romp, ready to start off 
again at my first movement. 

Clothed entirely in soft, fine hair of foxy-brown, with 
bloomy sheen, he had none of the half-made appearance of 
the common " flittermouse," which once led a youthful 
naturalist to exclaim : ** Why didn't he put on the rest of his 
clothes! '' 

A pocket lens brought into requisition filled him with 
suspicions. He wriggled about, swung and oscillated 
violently, showed his teeth and blew and spat like a cat — a 
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picture of slyness and roguery. The small black, beady eyes 
did not look malicious, nor greatly alarmed. All those 
white, needle-pointed teeth marked a grin, and did not appear 
formidable. But he would .use them earnestly if in close 
quarters, merely to distract one's attention, and gain a 
chance of escape. 

He was so full of motion that the glass commanded but 
slight glimpses of his velvety head ; but the * ' bloomy ' ' look 
was seen to be due to 
the fine fringing of the 
hairs along their sides 
and tips. 

A second attempt at 
capture was unsuccess- 
ful. The bright eyes 
were very watchful, and 
at sight of the box, 
the bat dropped, circled 
away, and chose another 
position. 

He gritted his teeth, 
coughed and sniffed 
when the ladder was 
set beneath his new 
resting-place, but as no 
further violence was 

offered him, and his enemy retired, he soon folded himself 
and went to sleep again. Half an hour later I could examine 
him at leisure. He appeared to dream like other animals ; 
occasionally he twitched, shivered and oscillated; but he 
woke only when I detached his f9ot from the twig — and how 
wildly he struggled on finding himself imprisoned ! 

The next question was what to do with him. He was 
very lively, despite the disadvantages of his build. A fine- 
wired cage he could slip through like a flash. In a large fish 
globe he scrabbled round and round so forlorn and miserable 
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that my conscience smote me. At last a wire net cover was 
hunted up, and my prisoner transferred to it. This suited him 
better. He climbed all over it, using teeth, hooks and claws 
like a parrot, and after satisfying himself that it was alike 
without outlet on all sides, philosophically decided that he 
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might as well finish his nap. There was not height enough 
to allow of his hanging by the foot, so he swung himself, 
hammock- wise, from one side to the other by left foot and 
right thumbnail, folded the right foot across his body, tucked 
his head into the opposite wing and went to sleep. 

When the sun was low he woke with a start, unfolded and 
shook himself, yawned and stretched in a very human way, 
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and made his evening toilet. He used his foot as a cat does 
her paw, lapping it over and scrubbing his face and head. 
He was very particular about his ears, scrubbing them 
energetically, and then combed his head and cheeks. These 
arranged to his satisfaction, he lapped his brown velvet coat 
all over, not omitting any part of the furry wings, in which I 
could trace the red veins and long, slender bones, as he 
spread them to the light. 

A full half-hour did my prisoner spend making himself 
neat and trim, and he paid no attention to me until he had 
finished. Then he took a leisurely turn about his prison, 
sniffed a little and looked so confidently expectant of release, 
that I could not refuse to gratify him. 

As a parting joke, however, when the cover was upturned 
at the door he climbed about the edge, grinning and 
coughing, then flew straight at my face, disappeared over my 
shoulder, and slipped out into the night. I could fancy his 
chuckles as he went ; he had made that great clumsy creature 
dodge and squeak ! 

Later I captured two bats asleep on neighboring branches 
in the orchard, but neither of them possessed the cool 
temperament of the first. When put under the wire covers, 
one was in a panic of fear, and flopped up and down on the 
table until, from its crumpled and battered wings, drops of 
blood appeared in places ; the other sniffed and spat like an 
angry cat. Neither had the wit to discover that the wire net 
offered the foothold which the slippery table lacked. 

I removed the covers, and they began to skim about. One 
took as large and round a circle as the size of the room 
permitted, now high near the ceiling, now low about my feet. 
The other swung in a long oval from an upper corner to its 
lower opposite. It was like watching two comets whose 
orbits crossed. Faster and faster they circled, until at the 
turnings their wings fluttered audibly. 

When they tired of this they made futile attempts to cling 
to the lintel, or door, or window. Taking the hint, I put up 
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two green branches, and soon they were asleep among the 
leaves. At sunset they slid out from their resting-places, and 
began circling about, at first smoothly and silently, but soon 
growing agitated by the confined space, quickening their 
speed till their wings fluttered loudly, and our heads were 
dizzy with watching them. 

The windows were thrown open, but each bat had become 
so used to his single orbit that he did not deviate from it, 
even when he passed close to the window. I drove one out 
after several attempts. The other kept up his revolutions 
with dogged persistency. Losing patience, I caught him in 
my hands. There is but one word that expresses the way a bat 
feels in your hands ; that word is *' mimsy,*' which '* Alice in 
Wonderland" defines as ** flimsy and miserable.*' A more 
flimsy and hopeless-looking creature were hard to imagine. 
All the slender bones seem about to snap off, and the wings 
go to pieces. 

But he is not as helpless as he looks. This one fell to 
gnawing my fingers in desperation. I tossed him from the 
window, the wings righted themselves instantly, and he was 
away toward the sunset. 

Sara E. Cushman. 
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A Flying Squirrel. 

Some three or four years ago, I went to North Carolina to 
spend the winter in pursuit of health. Among the many pets 
with which I surrounded myself to pass away the time my 
favorites were a pair of flying squirrels. 

A flying squirrel is about the size and shape of a chip- 
munk or striped squirrel, and in color is a somewhat lighter 
gray than a mouse. The tail is not very full ; it is about like 
a rat's tail flattened out, and has a thin fringe of hair along 
each side. It curls up over the back about half-way and 
then the tip curls over outward. It is not at all like the 
glorious plume of a red or gray squirrel, which covers its 
pretty owner almost like an umbrella. 

The flying apparatus is very simple. You will notice in 
the hind leg of a dog or a horse, that, just where the thigh 
meets the side, there is a little piece of loose skin, which is 
seen better when the leg is stretched out behind ; and there is 
a piece like it, except that it is less in size, under the forelegs 
of the animal. 

In the flying squirrel this piece of skin projects all along 
its sides, between the fore and hind legs, so that, when the 
squirrel stretches out his legs, he is of a flat, oblong shape, 
with his feet sticking out at the corners. 

This peculiarity enables him to make the most astonishing 
leaps, provided he has a high place to leap from; for, instead 
of falling after the force of his spring is spent, he *' scales'* 
down, as a flat piece of tin does when thrown edgewise. This 
is all the ''flying " that he does ; but he is a wonderful little 
jumper. 

Our little squirrels were very tame. They had been taken 
from the nest when young, and handled and carried about in 
his pockets by the boy who sold them to us. I think they 
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were hardly so large as they would have grown if they had 
not been caught, but I am not sure as to this. They were 
fed on hickory nuts, which, however, had to be cracked for 
them, for flying squirrels have softer teeth than the other 
varieties, and cannot gnaw anything very hard, their natural 
food being grain, roots and 
soft-shelled nuts. In South- 
ern bams and granaries they 
run about like rats. We 
noticed that our squirrels 
were awake comparatively 
little during the day ; but 
about dark — just * when I 
was trying to get to sleep — 
they would begin to romp 
and jump about their cage, 
keeping this up until near 
morning. As their cage was 
of tin, this made a great 
deal of noise, and I was not 
sorry when one of them 
died. I had to send the 
remaining one out to the 
other end of the house at 

night, and even then I could hear the thunip, thumps thump, 
as he jumped to the top of his cage and then down again 
with the regularity and persistence of a clock. 

** Quirrie," as we called him, was soon allowed his liberty 
during the day. He was a pretty and most interesting little 
rascal, and so full of mischief that I think he would have 
exploded like a firecracker if he had been obliged to be good 
for half an hour. 

He learned a great many tricks. He would kiss me by 
putting one tiny paw at each corner of my mouth and then 
softly nibbling at my lip. He would climb up the neck of a 
large port-wine bottle like a little sailor, and steal the cork 
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out of it ; but I did not teach him that. When he was playing 
about the room, I had only to say *' Quirrie, Quirrie ! " and 
make a hissing sound, like **tsip, tsip!'* when he would 
answer me with the same sound. Then he would climb up on 
the sofa and jump to the rocking-chair, run up the back and 

jump to the foot of the 
bed, and thence spring 
upon my breast and 
come up to my face with 
ears and tail cocked, 
and such a funny, anx- 
ious look in his face 
that. I almost expected 
to have him ask me 
some time, **Well, well ; 
what's the matter? " 

As he played in his 
cage, he learned to jump 
up and turn over with- 
out touching the top — 
in effect to turn a back 
somersault in the air. 
After a time I induced 
him to do this on my 
breast. I would tap him 
on the back, near the 
tail, and up he would 
go, and over, like a little 
acrobat. 

Everything I ate 
Quirrie had to taste, and sometimes he got things — such as 
mustard, for instance — that he did not like. 

He was very fond of milk, and when I was drinking a 
glass he always came up on my shoulder, put one paw on my 
cheek and one on the rim of the glass, and drank with me. 
The milk he drank did not cost me very much, for a drop or 
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two spilled on the table was more than enough for him. We 
were fearful that he would be caught by the cats, for they 
became much excited when they saw him. When one of 
them came in as we were sitting at lunch one day, I was 
frightened, and shouted to my wife to catch it quickly. 

Quirrie was on the table, by my plate, — I was able to be 
up by this time, — and at the first alarm sought refuge on 
my head. My wife caught the kitten and was going to take 
it out, when Quirrie started to come down. I told her to 
wait and see what he would do. She sat down and held 
the kitten on her knee, and, to make sure, I put my hands 
firmly around its neck. 

Quirrie sat still on my shoulder a moment, and then 
walked down my arm. Slowly, slowly he came, leaning over 
after each step and stretching his neck toward the kitten 
before taking the next one, until he got just within reaching 
distance. Then he paused, leaned slowly over a little farther, 
nipped the cat savagely in the middle of her nose, and then 
scampered for my head, whence he sprang to his cage, 
slipped in and hid himself in his bed. 

What a scamp ! He knew perfectly well that he was safe. 

As spring came I became stronger, and was able to sit out 
in a hammock the greater part of the day. That was great 
fun for Quirrie, who scampered up and down the ropes, 
turned somersaults over them, and *'did circus** like a little 
trapeze performer. 

At last, one evening, I took him out of his cage to show 
him to some callers, and, after showing his tricks, forgot all 
about him. I saw him once climbing up the curtains of a 
window which was open at the top, and at my call he came 
back, but soon wandered away again. 

It was after dark, and his nocturnal instinct was at work, 
I suppose ; at all events, I never saw him again. 

G. H. Macdougall. 
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The Parasol Ant. 

Imagine to yourself a little red-headed insect walking 
along the road with a tiny green parasol held over one 
shoulder to keep off the tropical sun ! That is what he looks 
as if he were doing, and that is why he is called the Parasol 
Ant. But in reality he is a member of one of the most sensible, 
orderly and busy communities to be found anywhere, and is 
himself a hard-working farmer, who is carrying home the 
soil upon which he means to raise his crops. 

In the woods of the West Indian island of Trinidad the 
nests of the parasol ant are very common ; they are mounds 
of reddish earth thirty feet in circumference and three feet 
in height. Branching off in half a dozen directions are small 
highways, three inches wide, well beaten and well kept, and 
extending often for miles through the forest. 

When a new colony sets up for itself, it takes a gentle 
slope on the hillside, so that the fierce showers of the rainy 
season shall drain away quickly and not leave the city damp. 
They locate at the foot of a tree, near a pool or stream of 
some sort, so that water may not fail for farming purposes in 
dry weather. Round chambers are hollowed out, about 
three inches wide and each having a little rootlet of the tree 
passing through it. 

These chambers have thick walls, so that they will not 
cave into each other in wet weather, and each one opens into 
the main street of the town, an arched passageway an inch 
high and three inches wide. This passage inclines down-hill, 
with an opening at the lower end, out of which all the refuse, 
dirt and sewage of the city is carried, and which drains off all 
moisture ; for a parasol city is kept as spick and span as a 
new pin, its wise inhabitants having learned that dirt breeds 
a pestilence more dangerous than all their enemies. At the 
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Upper end of the passage is the entrance for the workers who 
bring home the leaves. 

As the clay is taken out, it is carried up and deposited on 
top of the city, and as the colony increases, the mound grows 
bigger, more and more passages and chambers are dug, the 
roads extend farther and farther into the woods, and the city 
swarms with inhabi- 
tants unnumbered. 

Labor is very even- 
ly divided in these 
parasol cities. There 
are inspectors, who 
find the proper work 
for the farmers. When 
they discover a nice 
young orange or 
cocoa-tree full of new 
leaves, or a fine, ten- 
der manioc, they 
hurry back to the city 
with the news, and 
under their leader- 
ship several thousand 
farmers set out, going 
as near as they can 
by the main high- 
way, and when it is necessary to leave the beaten road dividing 
themselves into gangs, one to clear up a temporary path to the 
tree which the other gang begins to climb at once. 

The inspector leads them out to the farthest twigs where, 
with their sharp scissor- mouths, they begin to cut pieces 
out of the leaves, and tossing these over their shoulders start 
back for the city. By this time a path is cleared, the road- 
makers climb up and join in the work, and soon a steady 
stream of farmers is passing in and out of the city gates, and 
the tree is quickly stripped of every tender bit of green. 
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When the workers come in and deposit their spoil in the 
little chambers, others take it up, cut it into smaller bits, 
moisten and knead it, and pack it down close, so that in a 
few days a fungus grows over it, which looks like a delicate 
fur, but which is evidently a most delightful sort of fruit 
and vegetables, on which the inhabitants of the city feed 
luxuriously and grow fat. 

Other workers are busy looking after the queen, a large, 
fat lady with four wings, who has a room all to herself and 
does nothing but lay eggs and be petted and waited upon. 
Others again take charge of these eggs and see to their 
hatching, and when the helpless baby-ants appear they are 
placed on the little rootlet that was left to run through the 
chambers for that special purpose, and there they are patiently 
tended and fed by the nurses. 

The soldiers in the city of ants are generally successful 
in repelling invaders, even those bold cannibals, the hunter 
ants, whom they seize in their big scissor-mouths, and though 
stung in their very vitals by the hunter's poisoned sting, hold 
on like bulldogs, slicing away at their throats and fairly 
cutting their heads from their bodies. But they cannot con- 
quer the big ant-eating sloth, who stands by the highways 
leading to the city and with his sticky tongue gathers up 
hundreds of the poor farmers on the road home. 

Occasionally when the ants have been too active in clear- 
ing the leaves from the cocoa or the rose-bushes, the human 
farmer becomes exasperated and pours boiling water into the 
city, or digs it up with a spade. When he thus digs he always 
finds in some unused passage of the city, or some neglected 
chamber, a little harmless snake. Whether the parasol ants 
keep the snake as a pet, or whether they worship him as a 
god, nobody knows, but evidently they are fond of him, and 
no large, prosperous parasol city is without its unexplained 
little serpent-guest. 

E1.IZABETH B1S1.AND. 
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The Prairie -Dog. 

There is one animal in the wild West that is not to be 
exterminated in a hu^r>^ Westward the course of empire 
may take its way, 

"And city lots be staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves,** 

but the jolly little prairie-dog will continue in his villages, 
summer and winter, until the country becomes more densely 
settled than now seems possible. 

In November, when the blizzards sweep over the bare 
prairies and bring the snowy owls down from the North Pole, 
freeze the tender Texas steer, as he stands, bolt upright, and 
make the shivering cowboy long for a family fireside, ihe 
prairie-dog goes into his hole, and literally pulls the hole in 
after him. 

In other words, he ** holes up,'* as the frontiersmen say, 
— holes dowHy I should call it, — which being translated 
means that he brings up some dirt from the bottom of his 
burrow, and stops up the mouth of his hole with it, packing 
it in as solidly as if he intended to stay in till the crack of 
doom. 

In winter you see him not, but he is down there all the 
same. 

The prairie-dog is no more like a dog than he is like an 
elephant. Instead of being a carnivorous canine, with danger 
in his eye and treachery in his mind, he is a prairie marmot, 
a chubby, fat-paunched ground-squirrel, with a short tail. 
He is the jolliest little rodent under the sun ; he is as lively 
as a cricket, as watchful as a weasel, and to all appearances, 
as happy as the day is long. 

If you visit his "town " during business hours, you are 
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sure to be welcomed by a score or more of the inhabitants, 
who sit in the vestibules of their dwellings, and call to you in 
the most affable and even familiar way. 

While you are still some distance from the town you see 
the inhabitants running freely about, nibbling at roots and 
blades of grass, and foraging at quite a little distance from 
their respective dwellings ; but as soon as you show yourself 
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Prairie- Dog. 

within a hundred yards of the municipal suburbs, the alarm 
is quietly given, and every dog scampers for his burrow as 
fast as his stumpy little legs can carry him. 

On reaching his open door, which is a six-inch hole 
running down through the centre of a little mound like a 
miniature volcano with a bottomless pit for a crater, he 
poises himself on the rim, stands up on his hind-feet so high 
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and so straight that he looks uncommonly like a tent-peg, and 
views the landscape o'er. It is astonishing to see how tall 
and slender the little creatures look when they thus stand 
up and stretch to their full height. While in this position he 
says never a word. But as you approach still nearer he drops 
again upon all fours, takes a position directly across the 
mouth of his hole, or else in front of it ready for a dive, and 
opens up a conversation forthwith. 

**Chit? chit? chit-tit?** he inquires, gleefully, as his 
bright black ej^es sparkle and beam upon you with devouring 
curiosity. 

** Chit-tit-tit-tit ! ** he exclaims, vehemently, in answer to 
your silence. 

Every time he says ** chit " his stumpy little tail jerks up 
toward his back, as if it were a mechanical attachment to his 
vocal chords. I have often wondered what would happen to 
a prairie-dog if his tail should be cut off. I really believe he 
could not bark without it. 

When you get fairly into the town, the holes are found to 
be as thick as apple-trees in an orchard, and on each of the 
mounds, excepting the very nearest, there will be a prairie- 
dog, yapping away at you as if his whole life depended upon 
his bringing out a hundred and twenty yaps to the Ininute. 
Perhaps twenty dogs will be barking industriously at you in 
concert, with twenty tails jerking spasmodically in unison, 
and twenty pairs of eyes watching you with keen interest. 

As you slowly walk forward and cross the imaginary dead 
line that the nearest dog has drawn around himself, he dives 
head foremost into the bowels of the earth, and his tail 
twinkles merrily from side to side as his hind feet disappear. 

When you run forward and apply your ear to the hole, 
you hear an indistinct, shuffling sound which grows fainter 
and fainter, until it finally ceases, and then you hear his jolly 
little bark, ** Chit-tit-tit- tit !' * come like a smothered laugh 
from the regions below. 

The prairie-dog's burrow starts down from the surface of 
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the ground at an angle of about forty-five degrees, and it goes 
to an indefinite depth. Once two soldiers and I equipped 
ourselves with entrenching tools, and undertook to dig down 
to the bottom of a burrow. We worked manfully, and went 
down about seven feet, but we tired of our contract, and gave 
it up. 

Just before we stopped work I ran an eight-foot pole its 
entire length down into the hole without finding bottom, and 
that aggravating little dog simply chuckled at us from his 
comfortable bed still farther down. 

I am compelled to admit that I never saw the bottom of a 
prairie-dog burrow. Some people assert that they go down 
until they strike water, and I can well believe it ; if they 
should declare that they strike fire also, I would not dispute 
it. There is one hoary-headed hallucination about the life 
history of this interesting little animal that is fast vanishing 
in the limbo of known absurdities, and that is, that the 
prairie-dog, rattlesnake and burrowing owl live in peace and 
harmony in the same hole. No one has ever seen such a 
remarkable combination save in pictures, all of which were 
drawn by artists who never saw a prairie-dog on his native 
heath. 

It is pretty generally conceded now that, unless they were 
muzzled, both the snake and the owl would eat the young 
prairie-dogs, and the snake would also eat the owl. 

The truth of the matter is that both the rattlesnake and 
the burrowing owl take up quarters in abandoned dog- 
burrows, but even then they live separately. Whenever 
either one takes a notion to jump the claim of a dog, the dog 
stands not upon ceremony, but vacates at once. 

A dog-town is always utterly barren of grass, save in the 
suburbs, as bare as a brick-yard in fact, for the little animals 
devour the grass, roots and all. They drink but seldom, and 
indeed it would be hard to prove that in a wild state they 
drink at all. Their towns are always in well-drained and dry 
situations, and often several miles from water. In captivity 
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they eat corn, nuts, oats, wisps of hay, and vegetables of 
various kinds, particularly potatoes. When caught young, 
prairie-dogs make very interesting and lovable pets. One that 
I brought home from the West, along with quite a menagerie 
of larger animals, proved to be the greatest attraction of 
them all. 

In his box, by himself, he was lonesome, restless and 
always, save when asleep, diligently gnawing to get out ; but 
when a friendly hand would open his door and lift him out of 
his hated prison, he would invariably close his eyes, throw 
his head back, and cry out for very joy. 

Then the ladies always said, in caressing tones, ** Oh now, 
isn't he cunning ! Do let me have him ! ' ' 

When allowed his liberty in the car, he always made him- 
self perfectly at home, but he was such a little fellow we 
dared not let him run about very long at a time, for fear he 
would get killed by accident. Even as it was, he had several 
very narrow escapes, the last of which was for him a thrilling 
adventure. 

In running across the slatted top of a large box which 
contained a golden eagle, he made a misstep, fell between 
two of the slats, and dropped to the bottom. Quick as a flash 
the eagle made a grab and seized him in one of his talons, 
which closed on him as lawful prey. 

By good luck I chanced to see the whole occurrence. 
There was not a second to be lost. I seized one of the slats 
and tore it off by main strength, thrust in my arm, and. 
grabbed the eagle around the neck with a clutch that I think 
was rather firmer than his. I choked him so hard that he 
quickly dropped the prairie-dog and turned his attention to 
me, which was just what I wanted. While I wrestled with 
him, other hands came to the rescue of our pet,^ and got him 
out, terribly scared, but to all appearances quite unhurt. 

W. T. HORNADAY. 
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There are two very familiar animals of the Northwest 
which have not figured much in song or story, nor in the 
more popular works of natural history, because they do not 
happen to live in the part of the country where men and 
women take most naturally to quill-driving. But they are 
very characteristic of a vast region of the country, and they 
have things about them which are interesting and amusing. 

Both of these animals are called by the name of " gopher" 
in the Northwest, but they are quite different the one from 
the other. The larger sort is called the gray gopher and the 
smaller sort is the striped gopher, "federation gopher, " or 
ground squirrel. 

In the South generally a '' gopher " is a tortoise or turtle, 
and in Florida it is a kind of snake ; but the ordinary gopher 
of the Western States, dear to the prairie schoolboy, is the 
patriotic, long-bodied little fellow who wears the American 
flag on his glossy back. 

The striped gopher is the more interesting in many 
respects. He is probably the most patriotic animal, super- 
ficially, on the continent. 

He really has six or eight dark stripes, alternating with 
lighter stripes, and between the stripes are rows of square 
white spots. 

The striped gopher is not regarded as in any sense a sacred 
animal, or one entitled to any patriotic respect. In several 
states a reward has been offered for his destruction ; and 
county agricultural societies and other associations of farmers 
have offered the boys of their neighborhoods tempting prizes 
for gopher heads or scalps. 

The striped gopher is a slim-bodied fellow, from six to 
eight inches long, and of a predominating yellow-brown tint. 
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He somewhat resembles in appearance the chipmunk, but is 
longer, and so to speak, more cylindrical. He has very 
small, close-cropped ears, beady eyes and long whiskers. 
His slender and close-haired tail is about four-and-a-half 
inches long. 

He lives on the open prairie, where he digs a most 
remarkable home for himself. It is a winding underground 
passage, which divides now and then into two passages, and 
so far as I have been able to observe, always has two mouths. 
What this gopher does with the earth he displaces in 
burrowing was always a mystery to me, nor have I met any 
naturalist able to tell 
me. It is seldom that 
any heap of earth is 
found at the mouth of 
a hole. The aperture is 
round and smooth. 

The Western boys . 
believe that as the go- 
pher digs his hole he 
packs or squeezes the 
earth away from him 
with his body, making the sides of the hole hard and smooth, 
and leaving no earth to take out. 

This theory seems to be confirmed by the fact that a 
striped gopher's hole, to the gopher's frequent destruction, 
will readily hold the water that boys pour into it to drown the 
poor creature. 

The striped gopher has some attractive habits. As he 
flies from a pursuer to his burrow, he almost always sits up 
marvellously straight, as if he expected to be mistaken for a 
stick, exactly at the mouth of his hole. He permits a 
pursuer to approach so close that his pretty * * stars and 
stripes," and his beady eyes, can be clearly seen. 

Then he gives a sharp, twittering whistle on a descending 
scale, and drops into his burrow with so instantaneous a 
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movement as to suggest that a little electric trap-door has 
fallen in the surface of the earth and let him down. The 
young of these gophers are pretty creatures. Five to ten of 
them are born at a birth every year. They have cheek 

pouches in which 
to carry food, and 
are accustomed to 
have these pouches 
quite full. 

The ' ' gray go- 
pher ' ' is not so 
pretty a creature as 
the striped "feder- 
ation gopher, ' ' and 
he is also a much 




Gophers and their Holes. 

greater nuisance to the 
farmer wherever his 
kind exist in large num- 
bers, lie is sometimes 
as large as a gray squir- 
rel. His burrows are 

large and widely ramifying and near the surface ; and he 

heaps up a pile of loose earth at the mouth of each of them. 

When a man or a horse unwittingly steps on the surface 

at a spot which has been undermined by these creatures, he 
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feels the earth sinking beneath him, and may fall as much as 
two feet into a hollow cavity. Horses are in mortal terror of 
these excavations. Not infrequently, in drawing reapers 
through the grain fields, they fall and flounder in such 
gopher-traps ; and the sight of the heaps of earth around 
the mouths of the burrows will make horses shy almost 
uncontrollably. They know that any space within ten feet 
of such a burrow is dangerous to stand upon, and they do 
their best to get away from the neighborhood. 

The * * gray gopher ' ' is often assumed to be identical with 
the ** prairie-dog,'* but he is not. The two animals look 
much alike externally, but their habits are different. The 
gray gopher, though much more gregarious than the little 
striped gopher, does not live in such large colonies as does 
the prairie-dog. He is not given to barking, and his range 
extends much farther to the eastward. 

He has more of the characteristics of the squirrel than the 
prairie-dog ; and it is said that in some cases the gray gopher 
climbs trees. That, however, he certainly did not do in the 
part of the Western country where I knew him. 

The gray gopher is not to be drowned out, like his more 
amiable little relative of the thirteen stripes. His burrow is 
far too big, hollow and loose for that. He is^ moreover, a 
hard animal to shoot, for he seems to spend little time in the 
open air. A good dog, however, will dig him out of his hole 
in time, though the gopher excavates with great rapidity 
while the dog is after him. 

Gray gophers are good to eat, though I think it would be 
hard to convince the Western people of that fact. Their food 
consists of herbage and grains. Their flesh is even better 
than that of a fat woodchuck, which is not to be despised as 
an eatable. 

Edward Milvain. 
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The Little Lady in Green. 

Some time ago a curious package was deposited at an 
express office in Alabama. It was a small cage, too small for 
a bird to travel in with comfort, and it was addressed to me. 

What adventures the cage and its tenant passed through 
on the way to New York I do not know, but it was evident 
that the Little Lady in Green thought her time on earth was 
short, for she made all her preparations for leaving it ; not by 
making her will, but by placing away up on one side of her 
cage a beautiful ivory-white, hard silk case, with what looked 
like carving in a neat pattern all over the outside, and 
packing it full to the top with eggs. 

This was the last duty she had to perform ; to see that the 
world should be supplied next summer with its due share of 
her family — the mantis family. 

The Lady in Green is a praying mantis, at least that is 
her proper name. 

She has many nicknames, a different one in every place 
where she lives, for she is so strange in her looks and her 
ways that she attracts particular attention wherever she goes. 

When she started on her journey, she had, to begin with, 
a good breakfast, and then — like other travellers who prefer 
not to patronize the buffet — she had a luncheon put up for 
her refreshment on the way. This luncheon was rather 
peculiar — nothing less than live flies. My Lady Mantis is 
very notional about her diet, and will not look at ordinary 
food such as we enjoy. 

The express companies about New York were just at this 
time exceedingly busy, because many people were coming 
back from their summer outing ; and although My Lady 
reached the city on Saturday, she was not delivered at my 
house till Monday. So she must have been very hungry. 
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The expressmen could not feed her if they would ; for her 
fine wire-gauze cage was so closely secured that they could 
not get a fly in if they tried. There was not a scrap of her 
luncheon left unless it might be a stray wing or two in some 
corner. 

The first thing we did, therefore, was to set out on a hunt 
for live flies. We had almost as much trouble to find them as 

other hunters have to find 
partridge and such game, for 
it is one of the objects of life 
in town to prevent flies from 
coming into the house. What 
with screens at windows and 
doors in the basement, and 
blinds in the stories above, a 
fly is almost as much of a 
stranger within as the mantis 
herself. 
However, our distinguished guest must not 
star\^e, so we recklessly opened windows and 
blinds in the sitting-room, and when a half- 
dozen or more of the little torments, to their 
surprise and delight, no doubt, found them- 
selves inside, we closed the windows and the 
** sport'* began. Our weapons were not powder and shot ; the 
game must be secured alive and unhurt. Neither did we 
resort to traps nor "catch- 'em-alive" papers. The sportsman 
armed himself — or herself — with a thin glass tumbler and a 
piece of thick writing paper, and then waited. 

When he saw one of the restless creatures sitting quietly, 
rubbing its hands together, he approached carefully and 
tried to place the tumbler over it. I must admit that often 
the hunted was too lively and escaped, but occasionally the 
attempt was successful. Then the stiff paper was cautiously 
slid under the glass, and the game was bagged. 

To introduce the creature into the cage was another 
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nice operation. The floor of the house of My Lady was of 
cardboard. Through it was cut a hole an inch and a half in 
diameter. The tumbler, with its living tenant and its paper 
cover, was placed on a table, open side up, the cage lifted, 
and set upon it with the hole over the tumbler, and the paper 
carefully drawn out from between. 

The flies all acted exactly alike. They walked round and 
round their glass prison, trying to find their way out, and so 




A Frightened Catbird. 

long as it was lighter than the cage above, there they would 
stay and keep up this idiotic performance. 

If it were made dark with a black cloth, as I always coax 
a bird out of a cage, the fly would simply settle himself for a 
nap till the sun should rise again. So we compromised the 
matter by standing a piece of paper against the tumbler, 
which made the glass house rather dim, while the mantis 
cage above was as light as ever. The fly, preferring the 
light, would soon find its way into the cage. Then the stiff 
paper was slipped under again, and the cage returned to its 
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place. But lively times began for the fly the moment he entered 
the mantis abode. My Lady was a much more expert hunter 
than great clumsy human beings are. The instant she saw 
the fly her queer little three-cornered, pea-green head, with 
its great round pea-green eyes, turned sharply upon him. 
Her two fore-legs — or arms — came up together in the 
attitude of prayer, — whence her name, you see, — and slowly, 
but quivering with excitement, she leaned over toward him. 

Her usual position was hanging head down on the side of 
her cage ; when she saw her prey, she let go with all but her 

two hind claws, so that she 
swung away from the wire, 
and could move freely. 

The instant the heedless 
fly came near enough, she 
gave one snatch with her 
long arms, and that was the 
end of him. 

Her arms were furnished 

on the inside with sharp 

spines that made a sort of 

At Lunch. little cage, and held the fly 

securely while she disposed 

of him ; and she never used her claws during the operation. 

As soon as she finished her meal, she washed herself as 

carefully as any cat. 

So long as the mantis was well and lively, she caught her 
game every time. But she was a Southerner, used to the 
heat of July, and the cool days of a -Northern September, 
especially with a cold northeast wind all the time, did not 
agree with her. Moreover, she had fulfilled her use in the 
world, diminished the flies by hundreds and prepared her 
case of eggs, and she had arrived at what was, for her, 
extreme old age. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages of her age and of our 
climate, she kept us very busy for ten days. She had about 
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a dozen flies every day. I don't know how many she would 
have eaten ; she was always reaching for more, but supplying 
her table, beside being very troublesome, was rather costly, 
since I had to pay a large price per head for flies in order to 
stimulate the young hunters of the household to work. 

It would have been cheaper to board her at Delmonico's, 
but she would have turned up her nose — if she had had a 
nose — at his choicest viands. 

After a week of cold rain, as I said, old age began to tell 
on My Lady Mantis. Her elegant pea-green dress began to 
turn brown, and her body to shrink. She held on to the 
wires of her cage day after day, almost always head down, 
seeming to be asleep, or in a deep revery. 

Every morning I thought she had breathed her last, for 
she did not move when I came near. But when I put a fly in 
to try her, she always roused herself instantly, turned her 
droll little head toward him, and drew herself up for a strike. 

She was stiff, however, and had lost some of her skill, 
for she sometimes had to snatch several times before she 
caught him, though she always succeeded at last. 

There she hangs at this moment, intently watching a very 
wary fly who persists in sitting just out of her reach, washing 
his face and brushing his coat as unconcerned as if he were 
forty miles from the creature who will dine on him 
presently. 

Do you know how this queer little creature looks ? It is 
about two and a half inches long, and dressed in light green 
from top to toe. Its body, or abdomen, is an inch long and 
somewhat bigger around than a large lead-pencil. On this 
are placed four legs, nearly as long as the whole creature. 

Its thorax, which in an insect is the part between the 
abdomen and the head, is about another inch long, and looks 
like a green stick not much larger than a big steel knitting- 
needle. At the upper end of this are the two fore-legs, or 
arms. 

Above the thorax is a flexible sort of neck, holding the 
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odd head. This member is, as I said, three-cornered, with a 
large, round eye, exactly the color of the whole body, on 
each of the two upper corners, and a mouth on the lower one. 

The most uncanny thing about the creature is that it turns 
its head this way and that, which insects almost never do. 
It has four wings packed away on its back, though one is not 
apt to see them so long as it lives in a cage. 

I had a mantis a few years ago, who raised all four wings 
to scare away a curious catbird who came down to the cage 
to see what manner of creature I had there. But that is the 
only time I ever saw the mantis wings, for I know it only as 
the resident of a cage. 

The praying mantis is found in all our Southern States, I 
believe, and as far north as Washington and Baltimore, 
where it is called *'The Devil's Coach Horse" and the 
** Rear Horse." It is a most curious insect, and well worthy 
of study in its natural haunts. Its name in the books is 
Phasmonantis Carolina, 

Olive Thorne Miller. 
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Tame Elephants in India. 

The elephant is now scarcely a strange sight to either 
English or American folks. Travelling menageries, shows, 
zoological gardens, and the great interest that was evoked in 
London, and, indeed, in many other parts of England, when 
Jumbo went across the Atlantic to Mr. Barnum, have all 
familiarized the great animal to the minds and eyes of vast 
numbers of untravelled people. 

It is strange that the African elephant is, practically, now 
never utilized as a beast of burden in that country, but is 
devoted to apparently speedy exterrtiination for the sake of 
his tusks. Yet Hannibal must have employed none but 
African elephants when he astonished Italy by bringing these 
** earth-shaking beasts '* with him across the Alps. 

Be that as it may, it is only in India, Burma and Ceylon 
that the elephant is now domesticated, and used as a working 
servant or as an appanage of state. 

The wonderful tricks that have been taught to elephants 
exhibited in English and. other circuses are now well known. 
These show elephants are doubtless under very favorable 
circumstances for learning, as their intelligence is carefully 
developed by highly trained and capable tutors. 

But the animal is naturally sagacious. I say this in 
spite of the fact that the opposite opinion is held by a few 
men who have had much experience with them. 

Elephants caught in India are trained to carry and obey, 
first, the indications of the driving-hook and of the pressure 
of the driver's knees behind the ears, and then, the mere 
spoken word, in an incredibly short time. 

An elephant that had not been in captivity more than a 
year, had in that time learned to drag timber down to the 
river-side, a rope being run in a single loop through a drag- 
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hole cut in the end of the log. The log would sometimes on 
being let down the bank stick fast between rocks at the 
bottom, so that the men employed could not get at the bight 
of the rope. This elephant would, on being merely spoken 
to, go down, having felt with its trunk for the loop of the 
rope would run the free end through it, and hand up the line. 

An elephant will soon recognize and obey those who have 
a right to authority over it. Only lately, I was travelling on 
an elephant alone with the mahout or driver. My hat was 
blown off, and the man dismounted to pick it up. The wind 
was blowing hard, and the mahout had a long run before he 
caught the hat. 

Meanwhile, my elephant moved after him away from the 
shade of the tree under which he left us. I spoke to her from 
my seat on the pad on her back, using the words employed in 
a regular elephant language invented by the mahouts. She 
turned round and went back under the tree, and stayed there 
till the man returned. 

As a rule, elephants kneel down to allow their riders to 
mount on their backs. This operation is greatly facilitated 
by directing them to extend one hind leg behind them so as 
to lower the body on that side. This they will at once do on 
being merely spoken to. 

The readiest way of mounting, without losing time in 
making the animal kneel down, is to tell it to lower its head 
and throw its ears forward. Then hold an ear in each hand, 
and place a foot on the middle of the trunk. The elephant 
will raise you carefully till you can place the other foot on its 
head, and so stepping over its neck on to the pad, take your 
seat in comfort. 

The dispositions and temperaments of elephants vary 
greatly, but if they are managed by plucky men they soon 
develop great confidence in their human allies and will face a 
tiger with calmness, and even stand a mauling without 
shrinking from the sport on another day. 

An old female elephant, that I knew well in a part of the 
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country where I was lately employed, was dangerous to her 
rider from too much pluck. We were out with her one day 
when we came unexpectedly on a tigress with young cubs. 
The first shot hit the tigress hard, and she immediately 
charged and springing on the elephant 
seized her on the shoulder. A second 
shot and a vigorous shake dislodged the 
beast, but she came again to the charge, 




Elephants at Work. 

and this time fastened on the elephant's stern. I leaned 
over the howdah, and by a shot into the tigress's head happily 
disposed of her. 

The old elephant was now almost beside herself with 
rage ; she turned round on the body of her foe, and began to 
throw it backward and forward between her fore and hind 
feet, and then kneeling on it crushed it into the earth. It 
was most difficult to retain one's seat on her during this time, 
but at last she left the body with a final kick, and was got 
back to camp. 

Her wounds healed up in due time, though she was 
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scarred for life. The question was, How would she behave 
on meeting a tiger again? This she solved erelong. The 
next time she was after a tiger and had smelt the game, 
she was evidently excited but still obedient, till she found 
herself close up to the spot where the 
tiger was, in long grass. She at once 
charged him, giving no opportunity 
for a shot, and in this way she became 
useless for following big game. 

She had evidently no fear. It was 
simply anger at the rough handling 
she had once experienced that made 
her force an attack in 
this way. Now and 
then, however, an ab- 
solute coward is met 
with, and I once had 
such a beast. Hand- 
some, gentle and fast, 
she was dangerous from 
timidity, which noth- 
ing, apparently, could 

overcome. Seeing one's* elephant fed every evening in camp 
is a very necessary thing for its own good, and is always a 
source of interest. Not a little of one's comfort in working, 
and a vast amount of pleasure, is due to the big, active, 
kindly creature who soon learns to respond to kindness. But 
now and again a cranky beast falls to your lot. I once had 
such an one. 

Very handsome, large, fast and staunch at game, he was 
also bad-tempered, and especially so to Europeans. He came 
to me by purchase, and possibly had been at one time badly 
treated by white men. His attendants were always careful 
in handling him, and I saw him once turn angrily on his 
grass-cutter, who had urged him on from behind while we 
were climbing a sharp hill. 
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He had on one or two occasions got loose in camp, and 
given trouble. One evening, after a long and hard day in the 
forest, surveying, Smithson and I had bathed, and I was 
seated comfortably at my tent door, while Smithson was 
loafing about the camp with nothing on his feet but a pair of 
light slippers. 

There was a sudden shout of ** Take care, sir, the elephant 
is loose!" a loud trumpeting, and I saw Smithson flying 
across a patch of grass land, and the elephant in full career 
after him about twenty yards behind. 

It was horribly dangerous, and yet one could not but see 
the ludicrous side of it, too. 

Poor Smithson fled, ** swift as the arrow from the bow,** 
his slippers flew from his feet, but regardless of the stony 
ground under him he made for a stout young tree up which 
he managed to scramble just in time, for, as he got up into 
the branches and out of reach, the elephant struck the tree 
with his forehead. There the beast remained for fully a 
quarter of an hour, wandering round the tree. 

The mahout and the keeper kept him off from coming 
back on to the tents, till at length the mahout managed to get 
up to him, and striking him hard with the iron driving-hook, 
which is armed with a strong and sharp goad, forced him to 
kneel, mounted on his neck and got him away in safety. 

Now Smithson had gone up that tree like a lamplighter." 
How, he could never tell ; for when he attempted to descend 
he found that he could not do it in cold blood without the aid 
of ropes, which were thrown up to him. He tied them to the 
branches, and so got down. 

An elephant that has escaped from captivity and retaken to 
its wild ways is generally very cunning and very dangerous 
to man, for whom he has lost his natural fear. Such a beast 
is not allowed to mix with the herds of wild elephants, and 
has to wander alone. He is technically known in India as 
*' a. rogue," a name also given to single wild elephants, that 
from some cause or other may have been expelled from a 
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herd. A large tusker that had escaped from the Commissariat 
stables and managed to evade capture wandered for some 
time at large in a forest in southern India, and was well 
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"Rogue Elephant.' 



known by the iron ring on his ankle of which he could not get 
rid. He would at times lie up near one of the forest roads and, 
as he had on two occasions killed cartmen passing along, 
traffic was seriously interfered with. A friend and I once had 
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a very unpleasant ride in the dusk of evening through a 
forest, getting away from him, for we came ,upon him 
unawares. Fortunately he did not follow us far though he 
trumpeted twice. 

At length his depredations became so bad that the 
government offered a reward of five hundred rupees to any 
one who would kill him. But he was not easily seen, and for 
a long time no one could touch him. 

He met his death at last ignominiously. He went down 
at nfght into a sugar-cane field belonging to a man who 
cultivated a lonely patch of 'ground on the skirts of a great 
forest. While eating much, and trampling more, he was seen 
by this man's little boy, who ran in and told his father. The 
old man brought out his ancient matchlock, and, getting as 
near as he could, fired blindly at the elephant, cursing him 
vigorously all the time, and fled to his hut. 

On going out next morning he found that he had, by 
strange good luck, actually shot the beast through the head, 
and there it was lying dead among the canes. 

The old gentleman lost no time in making his prowess 
known, and in claiming his reward. He naturally embel- 
lished the tale, adding much that redounded to his own glory, 
and won a great name in the country-side as a mighty 
Nimrod. 

Lieut.-Col. G. J. Van Someren, 

British Army. 
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A Wild Animal Farm. 

About a day's journey from the banks of the Setit River^ 
which runs along the borders of Nubia and Abyssinia on the 
edge of the caravan road to Kassala, the traveller finds 
nestling among the cocoanut and fruit palms a nameless 
village. Here are situated the wild animal farms belonging 
to foreign dealers. 

When a white man decides to deal in wild beasts, he first 
obtains permission from the native chief to build a farm. For 
this he pays a price in silver ; and he also makes many 
presents, consisting of gaily printed calicoes, colored glass 
beads, arms and ammunition to the chief and his family. 

The chief then details the desired number of hunters and 
attendants for a stipulated time. Then the dealer buys the 
arms he needs, and also the necessary horses, camels and 
goats. 

At one of the farms a thick bamboo hedge surrounds 
about two acres of ground. As the white traveller passes 
through the entrance he is greeted respectfully by two robust 
slaves, armed with modem rifles, their loins girded with 
palm-leaf matting. 

Within the enclosure are three huge buildings. There 
are also several huts scattered about, in which live the native 
hunters attached to the farm. All of them are slaves, and 
the property of the native chief in whose district the farm is 
situated. 

The residence of the white men is a framework of heavy 
bamboo sticks. The walls are made of strong bamboo 
matting, and the roof of a thick covering of palm-leaves. 
Fifty yards distant from the residence is the building where 
the young lions, elephants and hippopotami are kept. This 
structure is also made of bamboo framework. The back and 
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side walls are likewise covered with bamboo matting, but 

toward the courtyard it is open, and the sun is kept out by 

the overhanging roof of palm-leaves. 

The interior is divided into three compartments. The 

first contains a great number of cages made of timber 

and barred with iron, for the 
reception of the young lions. 
The middle part contains a 
large basin filled with fresh 
water, surrounded by a sand- 




Trapping Wild Animals. 



bank around which, on the 
outer side, runs a high wire 
fence. The tank and the sand- 
bank are intended for the young 
hippopotami. The rest of the 
building is divided into com- 
partments similar to those in a horse stable and these are for 
the accommodation of the young elephants. Opposite this 
structure is a stable for the horses, camels and goats. It has 
no walls, but the interior is screened from the sun by palms. 

On a well-equipped farm there are generally three white 
men, one hundred and twenty hunters and attendants. 
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seventy camels and about fifty goats. From these farms 
expeditions comprising twenty hunters, a sufiicient number 
of attendants, ten camels and a dozen goats go out at regular 
intervals in the season to hunt the beasts. 

As the desert between Nubia and Abyssinia is divided 
into two parts by the Setit River and its fertile banks, lions, 
elephants and hippopotami are found living close together 
over a comparatively small area. The lions roam the plains, 
the elephants live in the forests, and the hippopotami wallow 
in the river or among the reeds on its banks. The Abyssinian 
hunters are, as a rule, brave fellows. 

It is next to impossible to capture alive a full-grown 
elephant, a lion, or a hippopotamus, and for this reason, 
partly, the young ones are always sought. Moreover, some 
of the animals have to be carried bodily from their native 
wilds to the farm, as they stubbornly refuse to march, and it 
would not be easy to carry the grown-up beasts. 

When a herd of elephants is discovered on the swampy 
plains bordering the river — where *' durra," a kind of 
African corn, grows abundantly — the hunters ride up to 
them. An old bull, stationed some distance away from the 
herd, keeps watch, and at the slightest sign of danger gives 
a signal at which the whole herd immediately form a battle 
phalanx, keeping the young ones in the rear. 

The hunters on their horses approach the herd and then 
disappear. This is done several times until the elephants 
become angry, and the ** stampede " begins. Then the 
hunters, on foot, place themselves on the track of the animals, 
and as they pass by try to hamstring as many of them as 
possible with long swords. This requires much skill and 
quickness, and the hunters are satisfied if they disable one 
of the herd. 

The young elephants cannot run as fast as the old ones, 
but they follow in the trail. As the young one passes, the 
hunters throw a lasso around him and then fasten him to a 
tree, where he is usually left for a day or two. When he 
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becomes exhausted and comparatively tame through over- 
exertion and hunger, he is thrown down and his legs and 
trunk are tied so that he can do no harm. The hunters 
seldom succeed in lassoing more than one or two elephants 
during a single stampede. 

Young lions are comparatively easy to capture, for old 
ones, owing to the impossibility of breaking them in, are 
never caught. 

When the natives discover a lion or lioness they trace it 
to its hiding-place ; sometimes it takes many days before they 
succeed in doing so. As a rule they know from the appear- 
ance and behavior of the beasts whether they have young 
ones or not. 

If they find young among them, they follow them for 
hours, keeping out of sight, hiding behind rocks or trees until 
they have an opportunity to shoot the old ones. The natives 
seldom miss their mark, but if they do so the old lions 
retaliate furiously, sometimes killing the daring hunters. 

As soon as the old ones are despatched the party 
approaches the den, and the struggle with the young animals 
begins. They are at first very savage, and try to defend 
themselves by scratching and biting. When overpowered, 
their feet are tied with strong ropes, and they are placed in 
the temporary cages. 

During their transportation to the farm they receive little or 
no nourishment ; but as soon as they become very hungry 
their temper gets better, and then they are given goat's milk. 
On their arrival at the farm they are transferred to the proper 
cages. The hippopotami, though endowed with jaws that can 
crush almost anything, are rather good-natured, and more 
easy to capture than either elephants or lions. They live in 
great numbers in the Setit River and in the reeds along its 
bank ; but hunting them is dangerous on account of the 
many crocodiles that infest the stream and are always ready 
for prey. 

The young hippopotamus swims behind its mother, and is 
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playful. In order to capture it, the natives take to their 
boats and try to kill the mother with rifles ; but the hide is 
so thick and tough that a rifle-ball will hardly penetrate it. 
At last, however, the mother is disabled and fatally wounded. 
The little one swims round and round, refusing to desert its 
dying parent. 

At the most opportune moment, a native thrusts into the 
neck of the young hippopotamus a harpoon to which a long 




Capturing a Hippopotamus. 

rope and float have been attached. Following the float, the 
natives surround the young river-horse when it lands. The 
wounded animal offers no resistance ; but before it can be 
carried away a water-buffalo has to be killed and skinned. 

The youngster is sewn up in the hide and transported to 
the farm. The animal often refuses food, and dies on its 
journey. If it can once be induced to take milk, however, it 
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will continue to do so. When the young hippopotami arrive 
at the farm they are placed in separate cages. Day and 
night the roars of the lions and the furious trumpeting of the 
elephants almost make the walls and the roof of the building 
tremble. On calm nights one can hear the cries and roaring 
of the young captives for miles. The plaintive, passionate 
calls of the young lions, as if they wanted their mother to 
come and take them back to their desert freedom, and the 
almost human crying of the little river-horses, fill even the 
hearts of the natives with pity. . 

Sometimes, in response to the wailing of the young lions, 
a deep and angry roaring comes from some point near by. 
The old lion or lioness has followed close upon the heels 
of the captors, often for hundreds of miles, and skulks about 
pining for its young till some friendly bullet ends its misery. 

Often the youngsters refuse to take food of any kind at the 
beginning of their captivity, and actually die from starvation. 
But most of them, especially lions and elephants, survive. 
The lions and the hippopotami are first nourished with goat*s 
milk three times a day ; the elephants with cooked *' durra,'* 
and later with bran. 

If the lions and elephants become very fractious, their 
rations are suspended until the pangs of hunger have broken 
their vicious tempers. The young hippopotami are of a more 
peaceful disposition, but they need the closest attention. It 
is almost impossible to make them take even goat's milk, and 
consequently many die. 

Lions are shipped when six months old ; hippopotami 
generally at the age of three months, as they are very heavy, 
their weight varying from three hundred to four hundred 
pounds, even at that age. Elephants almost invariably 
remain at the farm from twelve to eighteen months. 

When the lions, hippopotami and elephants are ready to 
be shipped to America or Europe, a caravan is made up at 
the farm to take them to Suakim, on the Red Sea. 

It is composed of about seventy camels, fifty goats, and 
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one hundred and twenty men, including the white leaders. 
Two camels are needed to carry one cage containing two 
lions, and two more for a cage with one hippopotamus. 
Moreover, a large number of camels are loaded with food and 
water for man and beast on the journey. 

The elephants are led, but as they are never put on the 
march until they have attained sufficient age and size, the 
journey does not exhaust them. All the travelling is done at 
night on account of the terrible heat, and the day is given 
entirely to rest. 

The first station reached is Kassala, about a week's 
journey from the farm. Here the caravan usually halts for 
two days to replenish provisions. The journey from Kassala 
to Suakim, on the Red Sea, is extremely tedious and weari- 
some, for the road traverses a desert. 

From Suakim the animals are shipped to Europe or 
America. Here the caravan is broken up. The natives are 
disbanded, and the white men depart for their own country to 
spend the six months of the so-called fever season, and do not 
return until that is over. During this time a trustworthy 
native takes care of the farm. 

Elephants are now plentiful in the United States, and 
bring from three thousand to ten thousand dollars each. A 
good pair of lions may be bought for twenty-five hundred 
dollars ; but hippopotami, always costly, are seldom sold now 
for less than seven thousand dollars apiece. 

Lieut. F.* de T. Cloth, 

French Navy. 
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Crocodiles and Alligators. 

Crocodiles and alligators are two varieties of one family. 
They have points of resemblance, but also points of differ- 
ence. Yet most persons who have not made a study of 
natural history suppose the two words to be merely different 
names of the same creature. There are both crocodiles and 
alligators in the United States. 

While alligators are, or were, plentiful in all the Gulf 
States, crocodiles are known to inhabit but one small corner 
of Florida. 

Biscayne Bay is a large, landlocked sheet of salt water at 
the extreme southeastern point of the Floridian peninsula, 
only forty miles across the Gulf Stream from the Bahamas. 
Near its upper end is a shallow lagoon, from which a narrow 
opening in the mangrove thickets leads to a brackish pond 
about two hundred yards long by twenty-five wide, and of 
great depth. 

This pond, at the end most distant from the lagoon, is 
separated from the ocean by nothing but a ridge of beach 
sand covered with cactus and a sparse growth of coarse 
grasses. 

This is **Crocodile Pond.*' A few years ago it swarmed 
with huge reptiles which, until recently, were supposed to be 
a peculiar variety of alligator. The Seminole Indians, who 
hunt them for their skins, call them Allapatta hajo, or mad 
alligators, on account of their ferocity. 

Although it was occasionally suggested that they might 
be crocodiles, the idea was generally derided. At last certain 
reports concerning them reached Washington, and a Smith- 
sonian agent was sent to invesstigate them. This agent was 
well acquainted with alligators, and had seen crocodiles on 
the Nile. For hours of several days he lay concealed among the 
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mangroves surrounding the pond, and watched its denizens. 
He knew from his first observation of them what they were, 
but he did not make his knowledge perfect until he had shot 

one and laid it beside a dead 
alligator for comparison. Then 
he said, '''fhese are genuine 
Egyptian crocodiles, such as I 




The Home of the Alligator. 

did not believe existed within the United States, and I am 
puzzled to imagine where they came from, how they got here, 
and why they remain in this particular spot.** 

The Smithsonian man took several skeletons and skins 
of these crocodiles back to Washington with him. Subse- 
quently the skeleton of a beautiful specimen, the largest ever 
captured in those waters, was sent to the New York Museum 
of Natural History. Since then not only have the Indians 
continued to hunt them for their skins, but any sportsman 
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who visits that section strives to get a shot at a crocodile. 
Again, oologists carry away their eggs by the dozen, so that 
poor Allapatta hajo seems doomed to a speedy extinction. 

It is a noteworthy fact that no alligator is to be found 
within miles of Crocodile Pond. 

The body of a crocodile is more slender than that of an 
alligator, and in habit he is more aggressive ; but the most 
marked difference between the two species lies in the shape of 
the snout. This is, in the alligator, broad, flat, and of nearly 
the same width at its outer extremity as at the eyes, while in 
the crocodile it is rounded and tapers rapidly, almost to a 
point. Also in the crocodile two prominent tusks near th,e 
outer end of the lower jaw project entirely through receptive 
openings in the upper, while in the alligator the same tusks 
fit into cavities of the upper jaw, but do not pierce it. 

In floating, the alligator exposes but four points above 
water — his protruding eyes and the bumps at the end of the 
snout, in which are located his nostrils. The crocodile floats 
higher and exposes a corrugated ridge or crest on the back of 
his neck. 

Alligator eggs are deposited in piles, or nests of roots, 
grasses, sticks and other trash, gathered together in damp 
places where the rapid decomposition of the vegetable matter 
generates sufficient heat for incubation. Crocodile eggs, 
like those of turtles, are buried in dry sand, where they are 
exposed to the direct action of the sun. 

Six years ago, in the month of May, in company with a 
friend, I dug in the sand near Crocodile Pond until we had 
collected a hatful of eggs. Taking these to our homes on 
another part of Biscayne Bay, we again buried them under 
conditions as similar as possible to those in which they were 
found. 

In about six weeks the eggs began to hatch. Of course 
we had no means of knowing how long they had been 
deposited before we secured them. Nearly half of them 
produced young crocodiles, which, immediately upon working 
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their way out of the sand, scuttled for the nearest water. 
We know that several of them were killed, and that others 
died ; but we also know that one at least survived the perils 
of his babyhood. ^ 

He is at present the most highly prized of several queer 
pets in which I am interested, and is a fine, active fellow. 




^■^ . 



East Indian Crocodile. 

about four feet long. His favorite abode is in a culvert 
through which the fresh waters of a spring find their way 
beneath a stone sea-wall into the bay. Here he spends many 
hours of every day, calmly contemplating life as viewed from 
the outer opening of the culvert in which his body is hidden. 

His head projects from it, with mouth generally wide 
open, and the lower jaw under water. It is partially 
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concealed by bits of seaweed that float in and out through 
the culvert. Schools of minnows are attracted to this spot by 
the outflow of fresh water, and they hover unsuspiciously 
about the crocodile *s artfully constructed fish-trap, until 
suddenly the open jaws close with a quick snap. A sug- 
gestive movement of the throat follows, and I know that my 
pet is fed. 

The crocodile dislikes cold even more than his cousin the 
alligator; and whenever the mercury falls below seventy 
degrees he burrows in the mud, to be seen no more until a 
normal temperature is again attained. But he revels in heat, 
and will lie for hours on a bed of sand hot enough to blister 
one*s feet, basking and blinking in the vertical rays of a 
tropic sun. 

The skin of a crocodile is so like that of an alligator that 
even experts often fail to note the difference, and with the 
present widespread demand for this kind of leather, both the 
few crocodiles and many, alligators of this country seem 
destined to be speedily wiped out of existence. In Florida 
and Louisiana they are being pursued to-day as relentlessly 
as were ever our vanished buffalo by the skin-hunters of the 
plains. 

In March, 1891, over ten thousand alligator hides were 
delivered to one trader in south Florida as the result of that 
month's hunt. Every one of these was the skin of a large 
animal, for the trader would accept none under seven feet in 
length. 

In spite of the prices asked for bags and other articles 
made of alligator leather, the hunter earns but scanty wages. 
The ruling rate for salted skins is from thirty-five to fifty 
cents apiece, and even this meagre pay can only be received 
by accepting ** store goods,*' on which the trader clears from 
one hundred to two hundred per cent, profit. 

Alligators are generally hunted at night with the aid of a 
** jack-light," the glare of which attracts them within range. 
Only so many are killed each night as can be skinned and 
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salted the next day. A skilled hunter can handle from 
twenty-five to thirty at a time ; hence the process of 
destruction is very rapid. Only the under or belly hide is 
taken, that of the back being too thick and hard to be profit- 
ably worked into leather. 

The killing of alligators for their skins is not the only 
cause of their rapid disappearance. There is such an ever- 
increasing demand by Northern tourists iOr small living 
specimens, a foot or so in length, as curiosities, that several 
dealers now make a business of collecting the eggs and 
hatching them artificially. 

The young alligators purchased alive and taken North as 
pets show neither intelligence nor affection, and generally die 
soon after reaching their new homes. 

They cannot eat unless fed while in water, and they will 
die if kept in cold water. They need plenty of warm 
sunshine, and a dry place on which to crawl out and bask. 
They also need a dark place to which they can retreat when 
alarmed. 

Their preferred food is meat or fish cut small and thrown 
into the water. The water should be changed every day. 
They will also eat a certain amount of green stuff, such as 
lettuce or grass, and somteimes boiled rice or bits of bread. 
They are, however, most unsatisfactory pets, and will not 
repay the care necessary to keep them alive. To take them 
North is, under the circumstances, a cruel amusement. 

Kirk Munroe. 
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In parts of desert Australia the naturalist finds a wide 
field for his labors. There are scarcely any fruits or edible 
roots, no good game, no domestic animals, hardly any 
drinkable water ; and the fish taste of mud. Everything had 
to be introduced from Europe, from potatoes to grapes, from 
horses to rabbits ; but once introduced, they thrive wonder- 
fully — especially the rabbits, for the extermination of which 
there is a standing offer of one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The famous French savant, Pasteur, has 
tried to solve the problem presented by the rabbit plague, but 
has failed. 

Yet, poor as it is in original resources, this is verily the 
wonderland of the naturalist. It is evident that Australia is 
the region which has undergone the least change in later 
geologic times. It is in the main now what it was during 
the early part of the tertiary period. 

This **Iyand of the Dawning'* reveals to us a primitive 
and peculiar form of animal life. The majority of its 
mammals belong to the curious order of Marsupials, or 
animals which have a pouch in which they carry their young. 
They are the most ancient of all known mammals. The 
fossil remains of animals of this order are found in the 
secondary and tertiary deposits of Europe and America. 

• These singular relics of a past age have now no other 
living representatives, with the exception of one family, — the 
Didelphyida ^ — found in America. But in Australia they 
flourish in the most varied forms, and assume in nature the 
place filled in other portions of the world by the most 
different groups. 

Some are carnivorous, others herbivorous. Some live on 
the earth, others in trees. Some approach in form the wolf, 
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Others marmots, weasels, squirrels, dormice, etc. Yet they 
all possess common structural and other peculiarities, which 
show them to be members of one stock, presenting only an 
outward resemblance to the Old World types, with which they 
have no real affinity. 

The natives often described to me a large carnivorous 
marsupial called by them ** yarri," which approaches in form 
the larger members of the feline tribe, and therefore may 
properly be called a marsupial tiger. 

Unfortunately, notwithstanding repeated attempts, involv- 
ing many dangers and privations, I was unable to secure the 
specimen I was so anxious to possess of this interesting 
antipodean animal. 

The largest and best known of the marsupials, the 
kangaroo, sometimes attains a height of seven or eight feet. 
Yet the new-born offspring of this huge beast is no larger 
than a human baby's little finger, and not unlike it in shape. 
This helpless, naked, blind little being the mother picks up 
with her mouth by a seeming miracle of dexterity, and places 
in her pouch, where it is nourished for several weeks, and 
gradually assumes the form of its parents. 

Pouch and little one grow simultaneously, and the young 
kangaroo is soon able to take excursions from its place of 
refuge. These become more frequent and more extensive, 
the strength of the infant kangaroo increasing until finally it 
no longer needs maternal care. 

Here also are to be found the most peculiar mammals on 
earth — the Monotremata, This singular order is divided by 
naturalists into two genera : The duck-bill platypus (Orniiho- 
rynchus anatinus) and the echidna or spiny ant-eater. 

The duck-bill somewhat resembles a water-mole, but is 
provided with a duck's bill and webbed feet ; and the spiny 
ant-eater is not unlike our porcupine. It has quills, and 
when alarmed, rolls itself up in a baJl. It is a good swimmer, 
although its feet are not webbed, and it shows its strength by 
rapidly disappearing in the sand or loose earth when pursued. 
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Both of these interesting mammals possess marsupial 
bones, but no pouch. They lay eggs like birds and hatch 
them. Among birds, Australia possesses some remarkable 
species, such as the megapodius, or jungle-hen, and the 
talegalla, or brush- turkey. These do not themselves hatch 
their eggs but, like reptiles, bury them in large mounds of 
earth and decayed vegetable matter. The fermentation 
of this produces heat, by means of which the eggs are 
hatched. 

Enough has been said to show that, to the eager natu- 
ralist, Australia offers the most tempting inducements for 
study and exploration. It is a land in which nature seems to 
indulge in the most unexpected freaks. There is a saying 
that in Australia the women have no beauty and the flowers 
no fragrance ; while the birds do not sing, and the dogs do 
not bark. Without venturing a scientific opinion upon the 
first point, I can testify to the truth of the rest. 

Europe has white swans — Australia possesses black ones. 
It has black cockatoos, wagtails that wag their tails sidewise 
instead of up and down, and bees that do not sting. In 
Europe, trees are the pride of the landowners, and give 
grateful shade to man and beast ; but the leaves of many 
Australian trees are set on edge, so that scarcely any shade 
is cast by them, and many other kinds of trees are leafless. 

In Australia there are trees that shed their bark instead of 
their leaves, cherries whose stones grow outside the berry 
instead of inside, pears whose thick end grows nearest to the 
stalk, and many other abnormalities. 

The cherries and pears are not, however, as remarkable as 
they may at first appear. The Australian cherry is in reality 
but an enlarged berry-like stalk, while the fruit proper is an 
unsavory, hard nut, growing at the extreme end of the stalk ; 
and the Australian pear is really not a pear, but an entirely 
different, uneatable fruit, as hard as wood. 

Cari, Lumhoi^tz. 
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The muskrat is an interesting animal rather than a rare 
one. It is independent of latitude, being governed by local 
peculiarities in its choice of a home, and ranges from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Rio Grande to Arctic 
America. 

Although its range extends much farther south, it does 
not inhabit the alluvial lands of the Carolinas, Georgia or 
Florida — a circumstance upon which the rice-growers may 
congratulate themselves, as its burrowing propensity would 
make it destructive to their crops. 

It is peculiar to North America, and is nowhere found in 
the Old World. The Indians used its flesh for food, calling it 
musquashy and 2i\?>o peesguaiu iupeyew, which means *' the animal 
that sits upon the ground in a round form." This habit, 
indeed, of rounding itself when sitting is remarkable. Hunt- 
ers are often unable in consequence of it to distinguish it 
from a clod of earth. 

Another peculiarity of the muskrat, which it shares with 
no other quadruped, is its power of contracting itself. By 
this means it is enabled to creep into a hole which a consid- 
erably smaller animal could not enter. This faculty is due to 
the extreme elasticity of its ribs, and to a large muscle lying 
directly under the skin, which it may expand or contract at 
will. 

The wharves in the vicinity of large cities are among its 
favorite haunts, and many muskrats may be found along the 
watercourses in New Jersey opposite Philadelphia. It is 
often found in streams within the limits of country villages. 

It is of the sub-family ArvicolincB, family Muridce. In 
appearance it resembles the common water-rat, but is larger. 
It is frequently found as large as a cat, but its limbs are 
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much shorter than those of the cat ; they are so short, indeed, 
that its body drags upon the ground in walking. Its head is 
broad and its eyes are small. To keep out the water, thick 
fur covers its ears. The tail, which is two-thirds the length 
of the body, is laterally compressed and scaly, and like the 
feet, is perfectly black and nearly hairless. 

The hind-feet are webbed, and all four feet are furnished 
with claws. It has sixteen teeth. The lower teeth are an 
inch long, and the upper much shorter. 

The fur of the muskrat is close and glossy, resembling 
that of the beaver, and is interspersed with long, stiff hair 
which conceals the under fur oil its back and sides. In color 
it is sometimes black, but oftener dark brown shaded to gray 
on the under part of the body. A few pied and even white 
muskrats have been known. 

The musky odor from which the animal derives its name 
proceeds from a gland which contains a strong musky fluid, 
and is thought to have been intended to serve as a guide to 
enable the animals to discover each other. The muskrat is 
aquatic in its habits, and swims with great rapidity, some- 
times fifteen or twenty yards under water. As an architect, 
it is almost as ingenious as the beaver. Its season for 
building is the autumn, before the marshes are frozen over; 
and its favorite localities are the banks of sluggish streams, 
marshes and grassy salt-water swamps. 

When the streams are chosen, it burrows many subter- 
ranean passages, all of which slope upward to a main 
channel. This channel leads to a chamber, situated above 
the reach of freshets. 

In the centre of this chamber beds of grass, large enough 
to contain several animals, are made, and in these beds the 
young are deposited. 

When the marsh is a spot chosen for its habitation, the 
muskrat erects, above ground, a conical dwelling from two to 
two and one-half feet in diameter and from two to four feet 
high, composed of sticks, grass and twigs, plastered together 
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with mud. These huts, dotting the marsh, look at a little 
distance like miniature haycocks. In salt-water marshes they 
are built from forty to fifty feet from the water's edge, to 
escape the tide, and are approached by subterranean passages 
similar to those already described. 

Like the beaver these animals are social in their habits. 
Several families occupy one house. 

The muskrat is nocturnal in its habits, and those who 
would make its intimate acquaintance must watch for it at 
night. Although wild in its nature, it may be made as tame 
as a cat ; but its gnawing propensities render it an undesir- 
able inmate of the household. 

It is the least suspicious of animals. Without the 
slightest hesitation it will swim into a trap set at the entrance 
of its burrow ; and if the trap is promptly emptied and reset, 
as many as eight muskrats may be taken during one night. 

The season for muskrat-hunting begins in December when 
the marshes are frozen over. Unless the houses are concealed 
by snow the chase may continue until May. When warm 
weather approaches, the animal begins to shed its thick coat, 
and the fur is no longer valuable. 

A muskrat hunt is a winter sport in some parts of the 
country. Large parties go out on moonlight nights in quest 
of the little animals, sometimes returning with more than a 
hundred rats in their bags. 

When a muskrat' s house is attacked, it takes refuge in 
the main channel which leads to it. A common expedient on 
the part of hunters is to cut a breathing-hole through this 
channel before the dwelling is demolished. As the animal 
puts forth its head to get the air, it is shot or struck with a 
club. 

Rats which escape through the water galleries may be 
shot, but this is a feat that requires much skill. A muskrat 
will dive at the flash of a gun, and be under water before the 
discharge reaches it. The skin upon the body is too thick to 
be penetrated by small shot. The sportsman, to kill his 
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game, must aim three or four inches in front of the animal 
when it is swimming, so as to strike it in the head. The 
skin of the muskrat is taken whole like that of an eel. 
If the musk-bag is removed with the skin, the flesh will be 
free from the musky taint which would otherwise lend it 
much too high a flavor. After their removal, the skins are 
salted and drawn over shingles, pointed at one end to fit the 
head, and dried. They are sent to Europe, or sold to furriers 
in our own country, and made into caps, muffs, capes, and 
other articles of apparel. Sometimes they bring as much as 
thirty-five cents at first hand, and sometimes they fall as low 
as six cents apiece. 

Unlike the beaver, the muskrat lays up no supply of food 
for the winter. It subsists chiefly upon the roots of aquatic 
plants, but it occasionally adds mussels to its bill of fare. To 
obtain the mussel, it inserts its forepaws between the two 
edges of the shell and tears it open — a feat which a man of 
ordinary strength could not accomplish in the same way. 

The muskrat digs from the marsh around him the roots 
which he uses for food, and carrying them to the water, frees 
them from the soil which clings to them. He next scrapes 
off their outer skin and gives them a second washing, after 
which they are ready for use. 

The flesh of this animal is dark in color, and resembles 
that of the wild duck in flavor, though it is not so delicate. 
It is often exceedingly fat. 

The prejudice which formerly existed against muskrats as 
an article of food is gradually weakening. They are now 
exposed for sale in many of our markets, and peddled 
through the cities by street- venders. 

The price of their fur, together with that of the animal 
itself, makes the business of trapping them not an unprofit- 
able one. 

GiLBERTA S. Whittle. 
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Toiling incessantly in the great lumber regions of our 
Northern States and along the forest-bordered rivers of 
Canada, for centuries before an axe woke the echoes of the 
woods, were a busy race of lumbermen — a small, furry 
people. In time hardy pioneers of civilization invaded the 
haunts of these little people. Ringing shouts and axe-blows 
soon resounded by every important water^ and before this 

tumult of strange human 
... ■ .^'j^ life the furred lumbermen 

retired in dismay. They 
were the beavers ; and the 
first axe at the forest tree 
presaged their doom. 

They could only live in 
undisturbed solitudes, and 
from the sounds of men 
they retreated along the 
feeders and toward the 
headwaters of their fav- 
orite streams, leaving their 
* * workings, ' ' dams and 
lodges, for more inacces- 
sible retreats. Much that 
is not true has been written about the beaver and its ways. 
It possesses a flat, somewhat trowel-shaped tail, and writers 
jumped to the conclusion that this was used as a trowel. This 
was wrong, for the tail is used solely as a rudder in swimming 
and diving. 

The beaver cut down trees, and was credited with the 
faculty of being able to cut them so as to fall in any selected 
direction. This I believe to be largely erroneous, as I have 
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seen trees cut by beaver lying in the most awkward positions. 
But as a rule, it is certainly true that the cut tree falls toward 
the water. 

The beaver is merely an enlarged muskrat, with the tail 
flattened horizontally as the muskrat' s is vertically. Their 
habits are very similar, though the beaver possesses the 
greater intelligence. Both build houses upon the same 
general plan, though the muskrat house is rougher in finish 
than the beaver lodge. 

Beavers are still to be found in many parts of Canada — 
notably in lonely portions of New Brunswick and Quebec, in 
the remote highlands of the Muskoka regions of Ontario, 
about the. north shore of Lake Superior and the Lake of the 
Woods country, and throughout the forested portions of the 
country termed the Canadian Northwest. 

One of the largest beaver dams I ever saw exists at 
present on a feeder of Lake Megantic, near the boundary 
between the Province of Quebec and the State of Maine. 
Above it extends a characteristic ' * beaver meadow " — an 
expanse of many acres of drowned land covered with coarse 
grass and scattered tamaracks. 

The site of a beaver dam is generally well chosen, but 
frequently one is found constructed at a point where the 
nature of the country would not commend the dam site to a 
clever engineer. In such works the intelligence of the 
animals appears to have been at fault, and a great deal of 
useless work has been done. 

The purpose of the dams is to control the water-level by 
obstructing the course of a small stream, and forming a pool 
of back-water. They are constructed of rough sticks, earth 
and anything convenient that will help make a solid structure. 
In course of time, the sediment from the streams, floating 
rubbish, decayed vegetation, etc., add greatly to their solidity 
and bulk. 

In the ponds formed above the dams, where a compara- 
tively even depth of water is assured, the beavers' lodges are 
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built. These are rough, conical affairs, like gigantic musk rat 
houses. In the centre of each, with an entrance always 
below the permanent water-level, is a room with a floor of 
water, above which are the bunks of the beaver. The story 
that the animals sleep with their tails hanging over the edge 
of the bunks into the water, to fee^if the level is maintained, 
is in all probability a fabrication. 

In regions which are seldom disturbed the beaver move 
about, cutting trees, repairing dams, and lodge-building, 
during the daytime. But wherever the lumberman has 
established himself, they have taken alarm, and appear only 
at rare intervals while the sun is up. 

The best times to see them are very early in the morning, 
late in the evening, or upon moonlight nights. At all times 
they are exceedingly shy and difficult of approach, taking 
alarm, and disappearing at the slightest sound. 

I have ambushed beaver more than once about the waters 
of the old fur-trader's route, inland from the north shore of 
Lake Superior. One experience there I shall not soon 
forget. 

While working quietly along a small feeder of one of the 
lakes which spangle the Caribou ranges of that part of 
Canada, I noticed a small branch floating in an eddy. Its 
heavier end showed marks as if it had been cut with a gouge- 
chisel. The stream flowed through a desolate tract, which 
was seldom visited save by a few wandering Indian trappers, 
and I knew that only a beaver could have left such ** sign." 

The branch had every appearance of being freshly cut, 
and as evening was approaching, it was possible that the 
little lumbermen would be stirring. Silently moving up-stream 
I scanned closely every yard of both banks, and every foot of 
water. I soon discovered fresh cuttings. After following the 
stream for a couple of hundred yards, I found that it led to 
an opening in the woods — a genuine beaver-meadow. 

In the centre of the opening was a good-sized pool, doubt- 
less the home of the beaver, I resolved to attempt the 
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difficult task of creeping upon the shy creatures, and seeing 
them at work or play. Yard by yard, silent as a lynx, I 
crept ahead until I reached a well-made dam. 

Immediately above it was a small pool, connected with the 
upper and main pool by a channel perhaps two yards wide. 
Glancing along this channel, I obtained a somewhat limited 
view of the upper pool, and saw that it would be impossible 




The Broken 0am. 

to creep farther without actually going into the water. As I 
looked, I marked a lazy ripple on the upper pool. Presently 
a roundish, dark object glided across the field of view and 
disappeared. It was neither duck nor diver, but the bullet 
head of a big beaver. 

Creeping noiselessly to a convenient tree, I slowly rose 
upright and scrutinized every inch of the upper and lower 
pools and their connecting channel. A couple of roughly 
constructed lodges were plainly visible. Moving about in the 
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water were two round heads, while creeping from the shore, 
seemingly upon a barely submerged log, was a plump, brown 
animal, like a gigantic muskrat. 

Clearly the innocent recluses suspected no danger, and I 
determined to get a shot at one of them. Crawling from my 
tree to a point behind the centre of the dam, I removed small 
sticks and earth until a breach was made through which a 
rapidly increasing stream of water flowed. 

The breach rapidly widened. I crept up the bank and 
seated myself upon a log about twenty yards from the dam. 

The stream of escaping water increased to a goodly 
rivulet. For an hour I waited in the failing light, till a 
marked current extended between the pools, and turned the 
trailing moss and water-grasses down-stream in wavering 
strands. 

At last a round head appeared where the channel left the 
upper pool. It glided with the current for a few yards, then 
silently went under. Raising my Winchester to my face and 
resting my elbow upon my knee, I waited. 

** Ahmeek," the **old man" beaver, was coming to see 
what was taking the water out of his chosen pond. No doubt 
the sudden movement of the water had warned him that the 
dam had been trifled with. 

In a few moments a dark body rose through the limpid 
waters of the lower pool, and ** Ahmeek," spread flat, like a 
fur rug on a floor, presently floated on the surface. As he 
floated I could see his glossy fur, his black, outstretched paws, 
his gray chops and every motion of his beady eyes — yes, 
even the bubbles clinging to his fur. 

That picture of the pool and the floating beaver was one 
which comparatively few white men have seen, and I enjoyed 
it so greatly that I rewarded him for the entertainment by 
lowering my rifle and leaving him in possession of the prime, 
dark skin I had coveted. 

E. Wyndham Sandys. 
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Monkey Life in British India. 

Everybody who travels in India comes in contact with 
monkeys. Hindoo mythology tells of a monkey king, 
Hanuman by name, who performed prodigies of valor in war. 
He was also commander of a great army of monkey soldiers 
that once invaded the island of Ceylon to do battle with King 
Ravana, who reigned there. 

King Ravana was a monster with twenty hands and ten 
heads, a very warlike being, and exceedingly difficult to 
overcome. In order to reach his island, says the story, 
Hanuman's monkey soldiers were obliged to build a bridge 
across the sea. 

On account of his valorous deeds and great wisdom, 
Hanuman is regarded by the superstitious people of India as 
a fit subject for worship as a god. .Idols and temples are 
erected to his memory, and monkeys everywhere are regarded 
as his representatives. For this reason monkeys are consid- 
ered sacred by the Hindoos. They are never molested, and 
are permitted to take up their abode in the towns and villages 
by the thousand. It is considered a meritorious act to feed 
them, and nothing less than sacrilege to do them harm. 

As may readily be imagined, a swarm of mischievous 
monkeys occupying a town needs a good deal of watching. 
The monkey everywhere is a notorious pilferer, and in India 
he repays the natives for their superstitious regard for his 
welfare, by stealing their fruit. 

The big bunches of bananas, baskets of dates, nuts and 
parched grain on the village stalls, have to be watched 
closely to prevent their being carried off. Scores of monkeys 
may be seen perched on the low roofs near by, watching for 
an opportunity to slip down and help themselves. Eternal 
vigilance on the part of the shopkeeper alone prevents him 
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from being robbed at every hour of the day. Sometimes the 
monkey population of a town becomes so numerous, that the 
people are fairly at their wit's end to keep from being eaten 
out of house and home. When things come to this pass, the 
pious Hindoo is very much grieved to see the sacred anthro- 
poids growing thin for want of sufficient food, and often shares 
with them his own scanty meal. 

In sheer pity and to save them from ruin, the English 
Government officials sometimes take summary measures to 
rid the townspeople of the multitudes of thievish pensioners 
that swarm about their dwellings. Although the Hindoos 
would suffer from their depredations even to ruin rather than 
do them injury, they offer no objections to being relieved of 
their burdensome charges by the government, so long as the 
measures taken are not of a sanguinary nature. 

The monkeys are generally caught and shipped off in big 
cage wagons, or if near the railroad in cars, to some point 
many miles away and turned loose in the wild jungle to shift 
for themselves. 

Jocko is a very sagacious and knowing customer to deal 
with, however, and has to be removed a long distance or he 
will soon find his way back to his old haunts. The municipal 
authorities at Benares once undertook to thin out the 
multitude of monkeys inhabiting a certain temple in the 
suburbs of the city, by catching them and turning them loose 
in the jungle on the other side of the Ganges River. The 
very next morning every monkey was back in the temple 
again. 

The English officials were astonished. The Ganges at 
Benares is a swift-flowing river, several hundred yards wide. 
They couldn't imagine the monkeys capable of finding their 
way back by swimming, and so they instituted an inquiry. 
The natives were very loath to appear as witnesses against 
the sacred representatives of Hanuman, and for a time the 
affair remained shrouded in mystery. 

By and by, however, the fact leaked out that the monkeys 
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had been covertly ferried back again in the night by a pious 
Hindoo boatman. He had seen the big drove of monkeys 
congregated on the opposite river-bank, gazing mournfully 
across the river at their old home, and taking pity on them 
had taken them aboard his ferry-boat in the night, and 
stealthily rowed them back to Benares. 

Monkeys used to living in towns and associating with 
human beings are very much averse to shifting for themselves 
in the wild jungle. Very often when unable to find their way 
back to their native place, they take up their abode in some 
town nearer by. 

The sight of a car-load of monkey exiles being taken from 
their homes to the jungle, always excites pity in the breasts 
of the Hindoos. One day whilst a train containing one of 
these queer consignments was side-switched for a few minutes, 
a compassionate Brahman secretly opened the door of the 
car, and liberated the prisoners. 

The town where this occurred was already groaning beneath 
the curse of a numerous monkey population, and the people 
were in no frame of mind for extending cordial welcome to 
the new arrivals. The monkeys, however, must not be injur- 
ed ; the Brahman kept his own transaction secret, and with true 
Oriental philosophy, the people concluded that it was their 
fate to receive this addition to the monkey population of their 
town. 

The roadways of British India are lined with splendid trees 
on either side for much of their length. These trees are 
the abiding place of troops of monkeys of all sizes and 
varieties, from pretty little white-faced fellows no larger than 
a squirrel, to ugly black-faced apes almost as large as a man. 

During my "Tour Around the World on a Bicycle,*' 
I wheeled some fourteen hundred miles along these monkey- 
infested highways, and saw some very curious sights. Some- 
times the monkeys would file in long strings across the road, 
close behind one another, each one looking anxiously behind, 
evidently very much disturbed at the strange appearance of 
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the bicycle. Shinning up the tall toddy-palms or cocoanut- 
trees one after another, they would hastily ensconce themselves 
among the thick foliage, and peer curiously down at me as I 
wheeled past, giving vent to their perturbation in excited cries. 




One day I remember whiling away an hour or so beneath a 
grove of sacred peepul-trees, watching the amusing antics of 
a troop of monkeys in the branches overhead. 

Their marvellous activity was here displayed to perfection 
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as they quarrelled and chased one another from tree to tree. 
The old ones seemed passively irritable, and decidedly averse 
to being bothered by the antics and mischievous activity of the 
youngsters. Taking possession of some particular branch, 
they warned away all would-be intruders with threatening 
grimaces and feints. 

The youthful members of the party were full of pranks, 
carried on to the great annoyance of their more aged and 
sedate relatives. These, in revenge, put in no small portion 
of their time punishing or pursuing them with angry cries for 
their deeds of wanton annoyance. 

One monkey, that had very evidently been there many and 
many a time before on the same thievish errand, with an air of 
amusing secrecy and roguishness slipped quickly along a 
horizontal bough, and thrust his arm into a hole. 

His eyes wandered guiltily around, as though expectant 
of detection and punishment. This apprehension quickly 
justified itself in the shape of a blue-plumaged bird that 
fluttered angrily about the robber's head, and caused him to 
beat a hasty retreat. 

Birds' eggs were the booty he expected to find, and me- 
thought as I noted the number, mischievousness and activity 
of the freebooters to whom birds' eggs would be most tooth- 
some morsels, watchful, indeed, must be the parent bird 
whose maternal ambition bore its legitimate fruit in this 
monkey-infested grove. 

In me these monkeys seemed to recognize a possible 
dangerous enemy, and at my first appearance they hastened 
to hide among the thickest foliage ; peering cautiously down, 
they yielded themselves up to excited chattering and broad 
grimaces. After a while they became somewhat reassured, 
and regarded me with less apprehension. The wild monkeys 
and the natives seem to get along famously together ; one often 
sees them occupying the shade of the same tree. 

In the valley of the Hooghly, down towards Calcutta, my 
road sometimes partook almost of the character of a tunnel, 
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burrowing through a mass of dense tropical vegetation. 
Cocoanut and toddy-palms mingled their feathery foliage 
with the dark green of the mango, the wild pomolo, giant 
bamboo and other indigenous vegetation characteristic of a 
hot and humid climate, and big creepers swung from tree to 
tree and wound among the mass in inextricable confusion. 

In this magnificent conservatory of nature, big, black- 
faced monkeys, with tails four feet long, romp and revel 
through the trees, nimbly climb the creepers, and thoroughly 
enjoy their life amid the sylvan scenes about them. It was 
a curious sight to see those big anthropoids, almost as large 
as human beings, swing themselves deftly up the festooned 
creepers at my approach — to see their queer, impish black 
faces peering cautiously out of their hiding-place, and to hear 
their peculiar squeak of surprise and alarm as they noted the 
strange character of my conveyance, the bicycle. 

Sometimes a gang of them would lope awkwardly along 
ahead of the bicycle, looking every inch like veritable imps of 
darkness, pursuing their silent course through the chastened 
twilight of green-grown subterranean passageways, their 
ridiculously long tails raised aloft, and their faces most of 
the time looking over their shoulders. 

Thomas Stevens. 
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Indian Snakes and Tigers. 

The official reports show that about twenty-three or twenty- 
four thousand lives are annually destroyed in India by wild 
animals. This average has increased rather than diminished 
during the past ten or fifteen years. The proportion of deaths 
caused by all the other denizens of the jungle put together is 
small compared with the deadly mischief done by venomous 
serpents. Last year in India, while twenty-four hundred and 
sixty natives lost their lives by wild beasts, the men, women 
and children of the land killed by snakes reached the pro- 
digious total of twenty-one thousand one hundred and forty- 
two. 

What would be thought in the United States if, taking the 
same ratio, more than four thousand citizens annually perished 
in the same fashion by rattlesnakes, copperheads, moccasins 
and the like ? 

You would try to exterminate the plague, and in com- 
paratively open country like the states this might be effected ; 
but India is full of jungle, waste and thorny thickets, a 
paradise and nursery for reptiles in almost every district. 
Moreover, there are difficulties of custom and religion to 
encounter. 

The ancient worship of the Nag, the serpent, is still a very 
strong tradition in many parts of the peninsula. Millions of 
Hindoos would rather kill a relative than a snake, and I have 
known villagers to raise up, and reverently to bury or burn, 
the body of a cobra-de-capello found dead, as if it were one of 
themselves. 

The objection to take away life, too, among the chief castes 
of the Hindoos, applies to poisonous reptiles as much as to 
the gentlest of domesticated creatures ; so that you may see a 
cobra regularly domiciled in an Indian hut, inhabiting either 
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the roof or the foundation, quite undisturbed by the family. 
In such cases it is remarkable how familiar and harmless the 
gruesome lodger becomes ; he appears and disappears, doing 
no injury except to the rats ; and the people will set a daily 
bowl of milk for him, and call him ** Uncle.** 

The cobra-de-capello — the hooded snake — is the most 
common of poisonous serpents in India, and causes most of 
these deaths. It haunts gardens, compounds and the neigh- 
borhood of houses ; being found even in the suburbs of great 
cities like Bombay and Calcutta. Water and rats are its 
probable attractions, both of which it finds near human abodes ; 
and you must expect, if you live in India, to see more than 
once a cobra coiled up in your bath-room, or perhaps even to 
shake one out of your boot. 

Everybody there goes through some sort of ' adventure 
with snakes before he has sojourned long ; but being well 
shod, as Europeans always are, they seldom or never get 
bitten. It is the barefooted, bare-legged native who suffers, 
unintentionally treading on the coiled-up serpent, or laying 
hold of a branch or tuft of grass where one is concealed. 

The cobra even, terrible as he knows himself to be, never 
really wants to attack. He will evade light and fighting if 
he can; it costs him weakness and perhaps pain to expel the 
poison, and when not alarmed or angry, he will put up his 
hood and pretend to strike a dozen times at the serpent- 
charmer's hand without ever elevating his poison-fangs. 

Many of these jugglers and ** samp-wallahs '* who carry 
cobras about know this, and play with those which have 
fangs and poison just as carelessly as with fangless snakes. 
I* have satisfied myself over and over again as to that fact, 
having seen a cobra from a basket kill a goat with one stroke, 
after having delivered many pretended attacks upon the back 
of his master's hand. 

There are worse snakes than even the cobra-de-capello 
haunting the jungle. One is called by the western Hindoos 
**foorsa,'' and is of the deadliest nature. Its scientific 
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name is Echis carinata^ because it has along its sides rows 
of peculiar ridged scales, which grate when they are rubbed 
together, producing a low, evil, ominous sound something 
between a rattle and a hiss. It is the whisper of death for 
him who fails to heed it ! 

One passing nip from those needle-like fangs of the 
* * foorsa * * is enough ! The victim succumbs after sharp 
agony, passing to stupor, during which, it is said, the serum 
of the blood oozes out from the eyelids, the finger-nails and 
any old wound. I have never seen that, but I remember 
well the excited ejaculation of my Mahratta attendant one 
day when, hunting antelope in the plains, I passed close by a 
small snake coiled in the sun. He saw it, and cried out, 
"Take care, sir I The shadow of that snake can kill you!*' 

Stooping down on one occasion to gather what I thought 
a beautifully-shaped and marked little stick lying in the hill- 
path, it suddenly curled and wriggled away out of my reach. 
It was a foorsa, and had I touched its tail, the chances are I 
should not have lived to take any lunch that day. 

Snakes are far more intellectual and gifted than those 
know who have never lived with and studied them. They 
have strong affections, and the male serpent, who may gener- 
ally be known by his smaller size and brighter colors from 
the female, will lie for hours, nay for days, by the side of his 
dead wife if nobody disturbs his mourning. 

In the eternal conflict between these subtle enemies and 
man, he has some odd allies. Pigs, wild and tame, kill 
snakes of all kinds ; so do peafowl, which are kept in gardens 
for this purpose all over Rajpootana. And there is a specially 
constructed little creature, the mongoos, which rambles over 
nearly every region of Hindostan, and hates snakes as 
cordially as if he knew all about the Garden of Eden and the 
mischief done to the whole world there. This is an ichneu- 
mon, with bristly fur of pepper and salt color — Herpes tes 
griseus is his scientific name, if I remember ; and whenever 
the little animal comes across a snake he leaves it dead if he 
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possibly can. The natives pretend that, when bitten, the 
mongoos knows where to find a certain grass which is an 
antidote to the poison, but this is a fable. He trusts to his 
extreme agility in assailing a cobra, and perhaps also to the 
hard and bristly coat which he wears, through which it would 
be difficult for the snake to drive his fang. 

Next on the roll of woodland warfare comes the tiger, who 
must, indeed, be called and considered man's declared 
enemy. Between that royal tyrant of the jungle, wearing his 
splendid and terrible robe of black and gold, and the feeble, 
intellectual biped in thin muslin, whose existence he can 
terminate with one blow of his mighty paw, there is no peace 
and can never be. So savage, so irreconcilable, so blood- 
thirsty, so strong is he, that one exclaims with Blake : 

Tiger ! tiger ! burning bright, 

Did He who made thee, make the man ? 

Cruelty and cunning are personified and embodied in that 
lithe and powerful form of deadly grace and vigor ; and a 
royal tiger in his native thickets is one of the most glorious 
and dreadful sights in nature. 

If I were a painter I would try to put into colors a sight I 
once saw in the Indian forest — from a safe position, of course 
— where a tigress lay at ease in an open patch of reeds, while 
her two cubs tore to pieces a big peacock which their grim 
mother had killed, playing wantonly with the broken jewelry 
and ruined loveliness of their prey. The shining coats of 
that fierce family group, the yellow reeds with strong bars of 
shadow imitating and reproducing the gold and stripes of the 
tigers' regal dress, the scattered and shattered purples and 
blues of the beautiful bird, made up a picture of such won- 
derful tints and such horrible charm and awful grace that I 
have never forgotten its effects. 

To understand the eight hundred and sixteen deaths 
registered against tigers, it must be known that there are 
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three classes of the grand beast in India. There is what may 
be styled the respectable and orderly tiger, who gets his 
living in an orthodox manner, feeding upon deer, wild pig, 
small animals, and occasionally upon chance carrion, if better 
food be lacking. These are generally the strongest and best- 
looking animals. 

Ranging a district 'well-stocked with sambur, buck, 
ravine-deer, the spotted axis and boar, they exercise all the 
slyness and stupendous force and speed which they possess, 
to surprise and seize their prey, and get lusty and sleek. 
They help rather than injure the agricultural people, by 
keeping down the antelope and other cervine plunderers who 
break into and damage the crops, as well as the wild pigs 
who do so much harm rooting and grubbing. They carefully 
shun man and his abodes, lying very close in their sylvan 
dens by day, and coming forth into desolate regions at night, 
like the nocturnal cats that they really are. 

Like cats, too, they have delicate feet, and hate to be obliged 
to tread the ground, baked hard and burning by the summer 
sun, so that in the hot weather sportsmen will never get even 
these strong brutes to travel far away from shade and water. 

The next description of tiger is the cattle-lifter. He and his 
fierce and splendid wife and cubs are beasts which have 
discovered how much easier it is to strike down a cow from 
the villager's grazing herd than to stalk and seize the quick- 
bounding antelope, or tough and pugnacious boar. Where 
such tigers range there is never any safety for the kine. 

The Hindoo lad — clad in nothing but his loin-cloth and 
turban — has taken out the cattle to some open pasture 
skirted with forest or bamboo-patches, or intersected by a 
nullah lined with long grass and korinda bushes. The hot 
day has gone by quickly ; the cows are finishing their 
evening bite ; they spread out less timidly than in the 
morning along the edge of the thicket, or where the grass 
tastes sweetest by the rim of the watercourse. The boy is 
completing the basket of twigs which he was weaving, and 
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thinking that the sun is low enough for the drive home- 
ward. Suddenly, from some unsuspected bush or clump to 
leeward, there is a flash as of yellow lightning, a short, 
ferocious roar, and the tiger, who has been watching his 
prey for hours, springs upon the neck of the nearest cow, 
drags it backward with such prodigious strength as ofttimes 
to break the vertebrae, or else with a tremendous blow of his 
fore-limb — all sinew and muscle — tears open the arteries of 
the throat and grips the windpipe between his dagger-like 
fangs. 

The herd and the herdsman fly ; the robber-beast, when 
his victim is dead, drags it a little way inside the jungle and 
sucks some of the warm blood, leaving the carcass then for a 
more leisurely meal, which he and his striped family will 
make, if all is quiet, when the night has fallen. 

Here is where the tigers wage very successful warfare 
indeed upon man. It will seem incredible, indeed, to safe 
and careless ranchmen in your Western States to hear of the 
devastation caused in India by cattle-lifting tigers. I<eopards, 
hyenas and wolves kill a good many among the herds, 
especially calves ; but the tigers are the arch-raiders, and in 
the year 1891 they slaughtered in the mode described 
the larger part of sixty-four thousand five hundred cattle. 

In the long conflict waged on man by the jungle king- 
doms, this is some of the booty carried off by the enemy. 

The third class of tiger is the dreaded man-eater, to whom 
must be assigned most of the recorded human deaths. Some- 
times this destructive species develops out of the cattle-lifter. 
Watching the grazing cattle, and being perhaps balked of his 
prey by the courage of the herdboy, who, particularly with 
buffaloes to help him, will now and then shout at the tiger 
and defy him, the brute has learned how simple a thing it is 
to crush the naked, soft brown body of this youthful lord of 
creation. After that it learns to prefer the flesh of man, and 
will invade the village at night to pick up some hapless 
sleeper lying on his *' charpoy ** for coolness outside the hut, 
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or will take up a station on the country road where the 
postman passes with his letter-bag and jingling staff, or the 
peasant slowly drives along his bullock-cart. 

There have been times and places when and where a pair 
of these strong tigers, with cubs to feed, have driven all the 
people out of a village, to devour at leisure the old and sick 
in it, or have taken possession of a temple, after eating up the 
priest. 

But the professional man-eater is usually an old and worn- 
out tiger, whose liipbs are no longer equal to the swift rush 
which must be made upon the black buck, or bara-singh ; 
whose teeth cannot easily grip and tear the tough hide of the 
wild boar ; whose claws are worn down, and his once 
brilliantly painted coat turned dull and mangy. But he has 
the old, fierce appetite, which cannot be stayed upon frogs 
and lizards, rats and young monkeys, or such meat as the 
jackals and hyenas leave. 

Sir Edwin Arnoi^d. 
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The Arctic Wolverine. 

There is no other Arctic animal of such size of which we 
hear so little as the wolverine, although there is none more 
interesting, if half of what is said about this most curious 
animal is true. I do not wish it to be inferred, from the title 
of this article, that the wolverine is a wholly Arctic animal. 
Wolverines are, nevertheless, most numerous in the Arctic 
region, and when they range far to the southward, as they 
do, they are mostly found in the colder districts, that is, 
among the mountains. 

The number of names the wolverine goes by on this 
continent is large, as is usual in the case of peculiar animals 
of wide geographical range. The most common Canadian 
name is carcajou, derived from the French-Canadians ; while 
the Hudson Bay Company's employes often spoke of it as the 
Quickhatch, or Queequehatch, the mud-bear, wolf-bear, and 
so on through a long but not interesting list. 

One description of it says that it looks more like a bear 
cub than anything else with which it can be compared, plus a 
bushy tail, both its head and its tail drooping so that it has 
a sort of broken-backed appearance that makes it look very 
ungainly, with no sign of the phenomenal strength for which 
it has long been celebrated. 

The color of the wolverine is a darkish brown, with two 
conspicuous broad bands of lighter or yellowish brown along 
the back or sides. Its fur is a handsome one, and it has one of 
the most valuable skins that come to us from the fur-bearing 
regions of the north. 

But there is no doubt whatever that if this beast could be 
exterminated, the fur interests would be benefited instead of 
injured, for the wolverine is itself one of the very worst 
depredators on other fur animals, both alive and after they 
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are caught in traps, that is known to exist. In the districts 
where marten traps are set it is especially harmful, for it 
destroys these valuable animals almost as fast as they are 
caught, and often forces the trapper to abandon the district 
for a while, although only one or two carcajous are doing all 
the mischief. 

The intelligence these creatures display sometimes in out- 
witting the trapper borders on human cunning, and it is 




Taking an Observation. 

seldom that they are destroyed in their work of devastation. 
This destruction is of the most aggravating kind, too, for 
even if hungry, they will devour only two or three of the 
martens, while they will hide a score for every one eaten, 
burying them under the snow, where the trapper cannot find 
them. 

A "road*' of marten, or sable, as it is more usually 
termed, traps has been known to contain one hundred and 
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fifty traps, and to be fifty miles long. This whole distance 
has been known to be despoiled of its catch by a single wol- 
verine, and where no ** catch " had been made, the bait was 
gotten away with, so as to make it practically useless. 

From these facts it can be seen that this animal destroys 
more valuable furs yearly than it carries on its back. If it 
would confine its depredations to the amount it needed for 
food, — although it is very appropriately named the ''glut- 
ton,'* — the situation would not be so bad, but it seems to 
have an inordinate desire to destroy merely for the sake of 
destruction, and especially to carry away and hide what it 
cannot eat, and this, too, whether it is eatable or not. 

Mr. Ross, who lived in the far north, says that an instance 
occurred within his own knowledge in which a hunter and 
his family, having left their lodge unguarded during their 
absence, on their return found it completely stripped — the 
walls were there, but nothing else. 

Blankets, guns, kettles, axes, cans, knives, and all the 
other furnishings of a trapper's tent had vanished, and the 
tracks left by the beast showed who had been the thief. The 
family set at work, and by carefully following up all his 
paths, recovered, with some trifling exceptions, the whole of 
the lost property. 

Besides his stealings, the mud-bear lives on rabbits or 
hares, grouse, ptarmigan, and foxes. It also watches the 
reindeer and caribou hunters, and if they disable an animal, 
but do not secure it, the wolverine is sure to follow it up, and 
use it for its own purposes. 

A Mr. Lockhart, who had trapped in the far north, relates 
some extremely interesting encounters with the wolverine, 
and one might almost think him romancing, did not others 
bear out his estimate of its intelligence. 

Mr. Lockhart had a line of marten and fox traps and lynx 
snares set one winter at Fort Simpson, in the Hudson Bay 
territory, and on one occasion he found a lynx alive in one of 
his snares. He had reasons for not caring to take the pelt 
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home with him on that round, but, of course, had to kill 
the animal and skin it, to save its fur from spoiling. 
He knew from signs that carcajous were in the vicinity, and 
he felt some anxiety as to how he was to conceal the skin 
from their almost unerring eyes and scent. To do this effect- 
ively, he placed the carcass as a decoy in some brush near by, 
and then went away quite a distance, dug a deep hole in the 
snow with his snowshoe, and wrapped the lynx-skin in a 
small bundle, put it in the bottom of the excavation and filled 
it in with the snow again, so perfectly that the spot looked as 
if it had never been disturbed. When he returned next day, 
he found the lynx carcass gone ; but this was as he expected 
to see it; but the place where he had buried the skin was 
apparently undisturbed. 

"Ah! you rascal," said the trapper, addressing aloud the 
absent carcajou, ** I have outwitted you for once." 

He then says, " I proceeded leisurely to dig up the skin to 
place in my muskimoot. I went clear down to the ground, 
on this side and on that, but no lynx-skin was there. The 
carcajou had been before me, and had carried it off along 
with the carcass ; but he had taken the pains to fill up the 
hole again and make everything as smooth as before." 

Another trapping story is still more wonderful in exhib- 
iting the slyness of this animal, which can easily dispute the 
palm with the fox for cunning. The trapper had taken all 
the severe labor necessary to establish one of those long 
marten " roads " with about one hundred and fifty traps, and 
consequently felt no little chagrin when he saw the depre- 
dations of a wolverine along the line. He determined to slay 
the animal, if possible, rather than surrender the fruits of so 
much trouble, although he knew he had no common enemy 
to deal with. 

Nine traps of two different kinds were set in the most 
favorable places, with all the care and cunning of an old 
trapper's experience, and the result awaited. 

For three weeks the only sign of the wolverine was where 
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he had demolished the marten traps, or had hidden in the 
snow the baits or martens he did not eat at once. The 
trapper now deemed it ample time to put out a trap-gun, and 
see if he could circumvent his destructive enemy, and the rest 
of the story I will tell in his own language. 

** The gun was concealed in some low bushes, but the 
bait was so placed that the carcajou must see it on his way 
up the bank. I blockaded my path to the gun with a small 
pine-tree, which completely hid it. 

" On my first visit afterward, I found that the beast had 
gone up to the bait and smelled it, but left it untouched. He 
had next pulled up the pine-tree that blocked the path, and 
gone around the gun and cut the line which connected the 
bait with the trigger, just behind the muzzle. Then he had 
gone back and pulled the bait away, and carried it oiit on the 
lake, where he lay down and devoured it at his leisure. 
There I found my string. 

'* I could scarcely believe that all this had been done 
designedly, for it seemed that faculties fully on a par with 
human reason would be required for such an exploit, if done 
intentionally. I therefore rearranged things, tying the string 
where it had been bitten. 

* * But the result was exactly the same for three successive 
occasions, as I could plainly see by the footprints ; and what 
is most singular of all, each time the brute was careful to cut 
the line a little back of where it had been tied before, as if 
actually reavSoning with himself that even the knots might be 
some new device of mine, and therefore a source of hidden 
danger he would prudently avoid. 

**I came to the conclusion that /^o:/ carcajou ought to 
live, as he must be something at least human, if not worse. 
I gave it up and abandoned the road for a period.'* 

When I was among the Eskimo of north Hudson Bay, 
I heard a great deal about this animal, which they credit with 
extraordinary strength. This same idea is current among 
civilized people, although some who have studied the subject 
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say that it is greatly exaggerated, a few of them going so far 
as to express the opinion that for its size it is no stronger 
than the average of animals of its kind. This last opinion, I 
am confident, is a mistake, although it is equally true that 
when ferocious animals have unusual qualities above their 
kind, they are never at any loss to get them advertised in 




stealing from Traps. 

frontier fiction and so-called old hunters* " yarns," and from 
these, conclusions are sometimes reached which are not 
strictly correct. 

The Eskimo told me that the kok-big (wolverine) would 
move stones two or three times its size to get at the rein- 
deer meat they had cached beneath these rocks to protect it 
from the onslaughts of just such depredators ; while a Mr. 
Cartwright says that he has known one that was trapped 
to take the trap in his mouth, and run with it six miles on 
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three legs before he was secured. The trap weighed eight 
pounds, and the wolverine but twenty-six. I doubt if the 
most muscular man in existence, weighing nearly two hun- 
dred pounds, would want to have a sixty-pound trap 
dangling from his ankle in a race of six miles, and especially 
if it was a race for life. 

They have been known to gnaw like a beaver through a 
log nearly a foot in diameter to get at meat, and to scratch a 
hole several feet deep in solidly frozen ground for the same 
purpose. Persons have related that they moved three cords 
of wood in one night to get at some provisions thus protected. 

Not only does the wolverine make sad havoc with the 
meat or bait that the hunter or trapper hides or exposes, but 
it also is destructive to living animals whose fur is valuable. 

This is especially true of the beaver, whole villages of 
which, it is thought, were broken up by this rascal. Where 
the beaver has its slide near the dam, there its enemy will 
wait, and is often successful in its attack, although the beaver 
is but little smaller than its captor. 

Hearne, the Arctic explorer of nearly a century ago, says 
that it also preys on the fox. Finding the burrow of this 
animal, it enlarges it, and enters and destroys the whole 
family. He also states that a wolverine has been known to 
upset and overturn the greater part of a pile of wood nearly 
seventy yards around to get at some cached meat. 

The fur is prized by all savages, probably as much out of 
respect for the ferocity and strength of the wearer as for the 
beauty of its color. 

Nothing of its size is so ferocious, and savages say they 
would rather meet a she-bear with her cubs than a wolverine 
under like circumstances. A trap-gun which was set for one 
of these animals, to rid the neighborhood of it, must have 
slightly wounded the beast when it was sprung, for the 
wolverine had rushed on the weapon, as shown by the signs, 
torn it from its mountings, chewed the wooden part into pulp 
and splinters, and hurled the barrel away so as to embed it 
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Upright in the snow. The Eskimo of my acquaintance relig- 
iously avoided it, as a dangerous customer to encounter, and 
when these same people will attack the polar bear with lances 
and slay him, there must be some reason for their fear. 

I have, however, a well-riddled wolverine skin in my 
possession, whose original owner I saw slain by an Eskimo 
hunter, who had a Winchester magazine gun that I had 
recently given him, and the possession of which, and an 
understanding of its use, had given him unusual confidence. 
The brute attempted to run in front of our little sledge party, 
about one hundred yards away, when Toolooah grasped the 
gun and hit him three times in less time than it takes to 
relate it. 

One of the most curious things related of this very curious 
animal, but authenticated I think beyond dispute, is that 
when it desires to investigate anything by sight more closely, 
it will rear up on its hind legs like a bear, and shade its eyes 
with its paw, like a human being using the hand when 
looking at a great distance at some uncertain object. 

Mr. Lockhart gives two instances of having seen it in this 
peculiar attitude. He surprised one while he was drifting 
down-stream in a canoe, when it arose on its haunches, and 
scrutinized him closely in this manner. It would stop, as it 
was running away, to repeat this human-like manner of 
observation, until he finally put an end to its life with a rifle- 
bullet. 

Frederick Schwatka. 
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The Youth's Companion^ 

Boston, Mass. 



The T'outh^B Companion is an illustrated Family Paper. It 
is published weekly. Its illustrations are by the best artists. 

Its Btorlas represent real life and aim to interest readers of 
all ages. They are stimulating, healthful and helpful, but never 
sensational. Their great number and variety, together with their 
marked excellence, give The Companion acknowledged preeminence 
among literary publications. 

Its miscellaneous articles are read by young and old with 
equal eagerness. Its letters of travel present the picturesque features 
of foreign life. Its articles on health and etiauette are of real practical 
value. 

No man or vroman, however intelligent, can fail to find in its 
editorials upon current topics facts that are not ordinarily found in 
other papers, and that it is a pleasure and a benefit to know. Young 
people, especially, should possess the information they give. 

Its biographical and historical articles are very valuable 
to those who appreciate the elements of progress. Successful men 
and women in many branches of business and professional life give 
their experiences to the readers of The Companion. 

The paper aims both to entertain and to instruct. Not a 
sentence to which the most careful parent would object is allowed to 
appear in its columns. It seeks to become a family friend, bringing 
help and cheer to every member of the household, and to influence 
directly the conduct and issues of daily life. 

It gives about twice the amount of reading in a year that is given 
in the best monthly magazines. The amount would fill fifteen books 
of the ordinary i2mo size. The subscription price is S1.75 a year. 
Sample copies will be sent free to all who apply. 

PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 
201 Columbus Ave. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Supplementary Reader. 



The Companion is admirably adapted for Supplementary 
reading in the class. It supplies fresh reading matter every week. 
It instructs and informs. It awakens ambition and presents only high 
and healthy ideals. Its carefully edited articles are models of pure 
English. It acquaints young readers with the best living writers, and 
creates a taste for good reading which will be an unerring guide in 
future years. 

There is hardly any portion of the paper which cannot be 
used for reading lessons, and there is something in every number for 
any class as far advanced as the second reader. 

The special articles are particularly valuable in connection 
with the study of geography, history, physiology, natural history and 
science. These, with the miscellaneous articles and the stories, most 
of which are suitable for class use, offer so abundant a supply of 
good reading that in some schools fifth and sixth readers have been 
discarded entirely and The Companion introduced instead. 

The School Boards of many of our cities have regularly 
adopted The Companion as a Supplementary Reader. In hundreds of 
other places where there has been no regular adoption teachers and 
pupils have formed clubs and supplied classes with the paper for the 
term at their own expense. This plan has proved so successful that 
we have made a SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE for those who wish a number 
of copies each week for this purpose. We send the paper in quantities 
for any part of the school year at the uniform rate of 3 cents per copy 
per week. No additional charge is made for the frequent double 
numbers and superb holiday issues when they occur in a subscription 
of this kind, though one of these often contains as much reading as 
an ordinary reader of two hundred pages. 
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Selections from The Youth's Companion 
For Supplementary Reading. 



This series is the natural result of the success of The Youth's 
Companion in school work. Its purpose is to preserve for future use 
such articles from The Companion as are most valuable for reading 
lessons, to classify them by subjects, and to present them in the most 
durable and convenient form for school use. 

The first numbers were issued as an experiment, at the 
suggestion and request of teachers. They met so enthusiastic a 
reception that the success of the plan was assured from the start. 
It is especially gratifying to note that the first and largest orders for 
new numbers come from those who have used the previous issues. 
No better testimonial to the value of the series could be given. 

These books are beautifully illustrated throughout by The 
Companion's best artists, printed in large, clear type on excellent 
paper, and bound with wire in flexible covers. Each number contains 64 
pages. As the expense of republishing this matter is comparatively 
small, and as the books are sold for a trifle more than the actual cost 
of manufacturing and distributing them, the price to schools is 
remarkably low. 

One fact about these little books makes them particularly 
acceptable. The articles were not prepared for use in schools, but 
were written by different authors for the general reading of intelligent 
young people. They are choice specimens of contemporary literature. 
For instance, the combined edition of the geographical numbers, 
entitled " By Land and Sea," gives pupils an opportunity to compare 
the individual styles of forty or fifty authors. Among these are 
Archdeacon Farrar, James Parton, Louise Chandler Moulton, Joaquin 
Miller, Hezekiah Butterworth, Julia Ward Howe, S. G. W. Benjamin 
and other noted writers. The books on " Our Country " include even 
a greater variety of selections from well-known authors. 
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SINGLE NUMBERS. 
No. 1. Stories of Purpose : Patriotism, Bravery and Kindness. 

No. 2. Qlimpses of Europe : Travel and Description. 
No. 3. The American Tropics: Mexico to the Equator. 

No. 4. Sketches of the Orient: Scenes in Asia. 
No. 5. Old Ocean: Winds, Currents and Perils. 

No. 6. Life in the Sea: Fish and Fishing. 
No. 7. Bits of Bird Life : Habits, Nests and Eggs. 

No. 8. Our Little Neighbors: Insects, Small Animals. 
No. 9. At Home in the Forest: Wild Animals. 

No. 10. In Alaska: Animals and Resources. 
No. 11. Among the Rockies : Scenery and Travel. 

No. 12. In the Southvrest: Semi-Tropical Regions. 
No. 13. On the Plains: Pioneers and Ranchmen. 

No. 14. The Qreat Lake Country : A Land of Progress. 
No. 15. On the Qulf : Attractive Regions of Contrasts. 

No. 16. Along the Atlantic: New York to Georgia. 
No. 17. In Nevr England: The Home of the Puritans. 

No. 18. Stories of Success : SkiIl,Courage, Perseverance. 
No. 19. Stories of Kindness : Examples for Rich and Poor. 

No. 20. Student Stories: Life in School and College. 
Price : lo cents each, post-paid. 



BOUND VOLUMES. 

By Land and Sea. A Geographical Reader, comprising Selections 
Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

Talks about Animals. A Natural History Reader, comprising 
Selections Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

Our Country : "West. A Geographical Reader, comprising Selec- 
tions Nos. 10, II, 12 and 13. 

Our Country : East. A Geographical Reader, comprising Selections 
Nos. 14, 15, 16 and 17. 

Purpose and Success. Some of the Brightest Companion Stories, 
comprising Selections Nos. i, 18, 19 and 20. 

Price: 50 cents each, post-paid. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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